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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


IN THE EXHIBITION of Industrial Power in Glasgow's Kelvin 
Hall, Scotland has offered to the Festival of Britain its biggest 
single contribution to the nation-wide festivities. p. 877 





tractors was better qualified to carry out building operations 
than a department of a municipality. p. 901 


THE Government’s approach to the question of resale price 
maintenance was explained by the President of the Board of 
Trade on June 19. p. 902 





PLANNING AND THE BUILDING OWNER 


THE joint statement by the R.I.B.A. and the N.F.B.T.E. 
under the title ‘“‘ The Building Owner and Planning in 
Advance” (published last week) is a plea for better appreciation 
by the building owner of the steps which, in his own interest, 
should be properly taken before any work can start on the site. 
While the context of the statement shows that it is primarily 
intended to refer to the period between finishing the sketch 
designs and the actual start of the work on the site, the title is 
unlikely to make this clear to any building owner. ‘“* Planning 
in advance” will inevitably be associated in his mind with the 
actual planning and design of the building ; it will not focus 
his attention on the subsequent large amount of ancillary work 
for which the title “‘ Preliminary Contract Organisation ” 
might have been less open to misconception. 

All too frequently clients require their architects to under- 
take all stages of the work at an excessive speed. But it is the 
particular stage during which the actual work to be performed 
should be detailed with extreme care which is least appreciated 
by the client. Unfortunately it is also the period which the 
harassed architect can most easily shorten, consoling himself 
perhaps with the hope that the details can all be worked out 
later, either by himself or his quantity surveyor. 

The situation exists, too, in a greater or less degree in jobs 
of all sizes. Has it existed for long? And is it the recent focus 
on the reduction of building costs that has brought it into pro- 
minence ? While perhaps modern conditions have accentuated 
it, reluctantly—for it is a reflection on the architectural pro- 
fession—it must be admitted that it is no new symptom. 

There does not appear over the years to have been any sustained 
attempt to “‘educate”’ the client, either in the necessity for 
time, or in the whole intricacies of building contracts and 
the Tespective parts played by the major participants therein 
—client, builder and architect. Most provincial architects 


will admit that it is obvious that far too many of the clients who 
approach them have a very limited idea of the extent their 
architect will help them to put their requirements into practice ; 
certainly they never approach him in the same attitude that 
they adopt when approaching their solicitors or their doctors, 
they seldom consider putting themselves unreservedly in his 
hands at any period during the work. Clients tend, too, to 
look upon the architect as the designer, without any apprecia- 
tion of his role as the business organiser of the contract. Not 
only have the public as a whole a poor appreciation of the 
functions of the architect but the same is true of their appreciation 
of the builder and the rest of the building industry. 

Where lies the blame for this lack. of appreciation is an 
academic question. What ought to be done about it, and by 
whom, appears to be the fundamental point, which arises from 
the joint statement. Of itself this joint statement is merely a 
statement of policy ; further and more definite means are 
necessary in order to see that the knowledge reaches the right 
quarter. It is the architectural profession, as head of the 
building industry and the body most directly concerned, which 
should take the lead. It is remarkable that there does not exist 
a short, concise and readable document which sets out the 
organisation of a building contract, and the parts played therein 
by the Various participants, in a form and language under- 
standable by the prospective client. Such a document should 
be in the hands of every individual architect—in a sufficiently 
cheap form for him to be able to give a copy to each of his 
clients. For, ultimately, it must be the individual architect 
who “ educates ” the individual client as to the ideal apprecia- 
tion of each other’s functions and the time required to exercise 
them. The architect is a busy man, and is not remunerated 
generously enough to be able to devote a large amount of his 
time to the education of his clients, but, given the means to give 
them the basic knowledge, the architectural profession could be 
called upon to help deal with the problem. ‘Such documents 
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_ exist in America, prepafed by the various architectural societies, 
and appear to have had a considerable effect. The preparation 
of such a document. should be considered by the R.I.B.A. 
without delay. ; 

The whole onus must not, however, be placed on the archi- 
tectural profession alone. The public all too frequently display 
equal ignorance of the functions of the builder, asking him to 
undertake all sorts of ancillary services more properly exercised 
by other branches of the industry. Here the builder is in some 
difficulty ; it is not easy for him to decide when he can 
economically cope with the requests of his client without the 
services of an architect, or when he should suggest to his client 
that qualified assistance is necessary. To some extent, the 

. present-day plethora of regulations has simplified the builder’s 

position since, in his endeavours to keep his own overheads 

down, he has little to spare to undertake the considerable 
documentation usually required even for the simple addition. 

This is an aspect the public have not as yet appreciated. Here 

then is another field for education which in the long run would 

benefit the builders. 

These are some aspects of the educational senile. There 
are obviously other fields in which many of the other methods 
of education might properly be employed. Public relations 
work for the building industry? However much one may dis- 
like the expression, that is what it means and that is what is 
wanted. j 

For many years efforts have been made to interest the public 
in good current architecture. There are, indeed, signs that this 
interest is steadily growing. But as it does so, let us be sure 
that we make equally clear the means whereby such architecture 
can be produced. 


WATER SUPPLY AND DISTRICT 
HEATING 


JN March, 1948, the Ministry of Health set up a small Working 

Party of seven members to consider district heating in rela- 
tion to public water supplies. This action arose from the 
initiative of the British Waterworks Association which had 
formed the opinion that extensive proposals for space heating 
and hot water supplies on a district basis might cause a serious 
increase in the demand for water owing to the much greater 
latitude in consumption which was likely to result from these 
methods. It was pointed out that there was very little experience 
in this country of the effects of district heating»schemes on the 
demand for water supplies and that the supply authorities had 
not much guidance as to their attitude towards them. 

This Working Party has now issued its first Interim Report* 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Local Government and 
Planning which mainly deals with the probable effect of district 
heating on the quantities of water to be supplied and the division 
of responsibility between water undertakings and district heating 
authorities. Other aspects of the question are reserved for a 
future report, but it was felt to be urgent to provide some 
information as guidance to the Ministry on any district heating 
provisions contained in private bills. 

An important distinction has to be made between the terms 
“direct supply ” and “‘ indirect supply,” as regards hot- water 
service in a district heating system. Direct hot water supply 
is drawn from’ the service mains, while in the case of indirect, 
the service is used to heat water in a container on the consumer’s 
premises. In the first case the supply is practically unlimited; 
in the second it is to some extent restricted by the capacity of the 
container. 

In view of the limited number of district heating schemes at 
present organised in this country, it has been rather difficult to 
formulate statistical records as to relative consumption, but such 
examples as have been available show that an unlimited: supply 
results in doubling the consumption of hot water in addition to 
a somewhat increased use of cold water as well. Now, however 





* District Heating Working Party Interim Report. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 6d" 
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desirable this may seem to the consumer, it is questionable if 
the national position of the water services renders it economically 
reasonable; at any rate some of this increase is probably wastefy] 
and the view is taken that in most cases indirect supply is prefer. 
able, the latter usually giving much more hot water than any 
domestic installations. 

The various methods of commercial or district heating are also 
reviewed; they are classified under three heads: the four-pipg, 
the two-pipe and the three-pipe systems. The four-pipe system 
has two entirely independent circulations, one for space heating 
and the other for hot water service (direct) ; in winter the trans. 
mission losses are high, owing to the large area of pipe surface, 
but in summer losses are smaller as the hot water mains are 
correctly sized for their duty. 

With two-pipe distribution, a single pair of mains is used for 
both space heating and hot water supply, but the latter is indiregt 
with a calorifier or cylinder in each dwelling, having a coil 
through which passes the heat by means of a circulating branch 
from the space heating system. The temperature of the circulat- 
ing water has then to be about 140 deg. F., and this may result in 
over-heating during mild weather in winter unless automatic 
controls are provided. The saving.in capital costs due to the 
use of one pair of mains only may be partially offset by the cost 
of calorifiers and controls. Transmission losses may be high 
owing to.the temperature of the circulating water, and the fact 
that during the summer the mains are larger than would be 
necessary for hot water supply alone. 

With the three-pipe system, which is also indirect, the water 
for space-heating and h.w. supply flows from the boiler station 
through separate pipes, thus enabling the temperature for each 
service to be regulated in accordance with requirements, but 
all the water returns through a common pipe. As with the 
two-pipe system, water is not drawn from the heating mains 
but only from the independently supplied calorifier. Trans- 
mission losses should be somewhat lower than with either of the 
other systems, as it shares with the four-pipe one the possibility 
of abandoning space-heating circulation in the summer, a 
feature not practicable with the two-pipe arrangement. 

This report makes ‘a valuable start in the consideration of 
district heating methods, and as to the best course to pursue 
under varying circumstances, but it is definitely stated that 
further studies are required and that one or more future reports 
will be issued on other aspects of the problems involved. 


R.L.B.A. COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


At a general meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

held on Tuesday, at 66, Portland-place, W.1, the results of the 
annual elections to the council for the session 1951-1952 were 
announced as follows: — 

PRESIDENT: Andrew Graham Henderson, .A.R.S.A. (Glasgow), 
(unopposed). 

PAST-PRESIDENTS: Harry Stuart Goodhart- Rendel and Michael 
T. Waterhouse, M.C. (unopposed). 

MEMBERS OF CoUNCIL: Elected, Hugh M. Casson, M.A. (2,105 
votes), F. R. S. Yorke (2,016), J. Murray Easton (1,900), Leonard C. 
Howitt (Manchester) (1,727), Hubert Bennett (Leeds) (1,309), S. 
Rowland Pierce (1,133). 

Not Elected: S. H. Loweth, F.S.A., S. W. Milburn, M.B.E., M.C, 
T.D. (Sunderland), J. L. Denman, F.S.A., J.P. (Brighton), F. Leslie 
Halliday (Manchester), T. E. Scott, C.B.E., F. C. Saxon, MC, 
F.R.LC.S. (Chester), John Swarbrick, F.S.A., F. R. Steele 
(Chichester), Herbert Jackson (Birmingham), E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, 
O.B.E., C. F. W. Haseldine, T.D. (Nottingham), A. Newton Thorpe 
(York), W. W. Fisk, A. B. Waters, M.B.E., GM., M. H. Forward 
and T. E. Heysham. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF CouNcIL: Elected, Ralph Tubbs (2,465 
votes), H. T. Cadbury-Brown (1,734), J. Lewis Womersley (1,515). 

Not Elected: Joseph L. Gleave, M.A., M.T.P.I. (Glasgow), 
S. E. T. Cusdin, O.B.E., F. F. C. Curtis, and Brig. H. E. Moore. 

LICENTIATE MEMBERS OF COUNCIL: 
(1,001 votes). Not Elected: Lewis J. F. Gomme (Cambridge) and 
Percy H. Grundy (Leicester). 


« * Coming Evenis will be found on page 880 and Notes and News 
on page 893. 
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Basil Spence, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Chief Architect. 


KELVIN HALL EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL POWER 
An Outstanding Scottish Contribution to the Festival of Britain 


From a. Special Correspondent 


ON May 28, Her Royal Highness the 

Princess Elizabeth formally opened the 
Exhibition of Industrial Power in Glasgow’s 
Kelvin Hall, and Scotland offered to the 
Festival of Britain its biggest single contri- 
bution to the nation-wide festivities. 


This exhibition enlarges upon a section 
of the South Bank Exhibition (Power and 
Production) but, unlike its London counter- 
part, has no exterior architecture to lure the 
eye away from the exhibits; all the design- 
ing has been done within the framework 


™ 
The “ Water-horse.” 


of Hydro-electricity. 


Sculptured by Alan W. Farmer, in Hall 


of the Kelvin Hall, and is devoted entirely 
to telling the story of industrial power in the 
simplest, most direct and forceful way 
possible. 


The all-enveloping shell of the hall has 
enabled the chief architect, Mr. Basil 
Spence, F.R.I.B.A., to arrange 11 exhibition 
halls with the utmost plasticity, so that the 
story they are trying to tell can unfold 
without interruption. Without any con- 
sciousness of exterior, there remains only 
an interior focusing the attention in the 
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same way as a stage. These two qualities 
of continuity and focus are important, 
because they tend to make it easier to 
understand the subject—which, in this case, 


is certainly not a simple one. 


THE EXHIBITION’S THEME 


The theme of the exhibition is Britain’s 
outstanding contribution to the development 
and use of industrial power. It aims to 
demonstrate great achievements in heavy 
engineering, but, in addition to this, it tries 
to explain how power is developed from 
natural resources, and how this power is 
harnessed for mankind’s use. Not an easy 
assignment, but one which is particularly 
relevant both to Britain and to 1951. 


In handling this tremendous subject, the 
architects and designers have given their 
message first consideration. Settings have 
been designed to show exhibits to best 
advantage—but exhibits have been chosen to 
illustrate the story to best advantage; and, 
wisely realising that one big object is easier 
to see than two small objects, designers 
have kept displays simple and large in scale, 
and the objects exhibited strictly limited in 
number. The result is that the subject 
becomes not only more palatable but con- 
siderably easier to digest. 


The keynote is struck directly one enters 
from the street. The entrance hall is 
entirely umrecognisable to Kelvin Hall 
“regulars.” It is simple, with its wood- 
panelled walls, ramped-up floor, down- 
sloping ceiling and sharply narrowing side- 
walls. Its forced perspective dramatically 
draws the visitor into the main body of the 
exhibition. 


COAL AND WATER 


The story opens in the vast Hall of 
Power, which states with dramatic simpli- 
city the two sources of power for heavy 
engineering to-day—coal and water. 


To the left is a massive “cliff of coal,” 
sculptured in relief by Thomas Whalen, with 
gigantic figures symbolising man’s awaken- 
ing to the latent possibilities of coal. On 


A section of shipbuilding displays in the Hall of Shipbuilding and 
Railways. 
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Display in Hall of Electricity illustrating how electricity helps the 


fisherman. 


the whole, it is very well done, a most im- 
pressive spectacle. A broad flight of stairs 
leads up to an opening in the cliff, through 
which can be seen a blazing “sun,” and 
beyond which lies the sequence of the 
exhibit relating to coal. 


To the right is another stairway, the 
water stairway, which leads the visitor up 
under a canopy of glass, over which the 
fountains on either side are supposed to 
form an archway of water. Unfortunately, 
this was spoiled at the opening by a techni- 
cal difficulty, which made it necessary to 
direct the water to the side, so that the 
whole effect desired was lost—but this will 
surely be remedied before long. Meantime, 
the roar created is just as deafening, and 
the visitor can hardly fail to realise the great 
power of water! 


It should be mentioned here that there 
will be objections to the noisiness of the 
whole exhibition, and it is true that this must 
surely be one of the noisiest exhibitions this 
country has seen. But this is an exhibition 
of power: the noise is appropriate, and 
might even be said to be useful, for where 
conversation is impossible, one is forced to 
use one’s eyes. 


BLANTYRE STREET 
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KEY TO PLAN OF KELVIN HALL, 
GLASGOW 

1. Entrance feature—‘ Source of Power.’ 

2. Coal. 3. Steel. 4. Steel and Power. 5. Steam. 

6. Electricity. 7. Railways and Shipbuilding. 

8. Concourse. 9. Hall of the Future. 10. Hydro- 

electricity. 11. Irrigation and Civil Engineering. 
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Having presented these two basic sources 
of power, coal and water, the exhibition 
then proceeds to develop separately the 
story of the use of each, taking coal from its 
very formation in the earth, through steel, 
power for industry and electricity; and taking 
water through hydro-electricity, irrigation and 
civil engineering to the point where the two 
unite in railways and 
shipbuilding, and leading 
ultimately to the future, 
where the visitor is intro- 
duced to the coming 
great source of power-— 
the atom itself. 


The visitor can choose 
whether to follow coal 
or water first, without 
affecting the sequence of 
the story. (This should 
quiet the grumblers, who, 
used to the grid system 
of the Trade Fair, have 
been ‘overheard com- 
plaining that they “ don’t 
like. to be made to go one 
way.” Surely there won’t 
be many of these?) 


A REALISTIC MINE 


The coal Sequence be- 
gins with the sun—source 
of all energy—and a 
realistic primeval swamp, 
in the first stages of sub- 
mersion and decompo- 
sition which turn it, after 
millions of years, into a 
coal seam. The Hall of 
Coal explains in dia- 
grammatic wall panels 
how coal was formed 
from plants, drawing 
energy from the sun, and 
a series of diagrams illus- 
trate the history of coal’s 
use in Britain. By pit 
cage or by stair, the 
visitor descends into a 
mine. Intense realism— 
even to life-size models 
showing workers, and 
coal underfoot — brings 
the full realisation of 
the horrors of mining 

a hundred years ago. 
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The Hall of Hydro-electricity in the Exhibition of Industrial 


Power. 


Emerging with relief into the present, the 
visitor sees the latest methods of mining by 
machinery. The final Coal Hall, attractively 
designed and detailed, shows the life of the 
miner, and organisation of a modern mine, 

The steel section, following coal, is intro- 
duced by a huge glowing ingot (made of 
perspex, lit from within) set before a curving 


““ The Four Elements.” A mural painting by Michael Ayrton 
set in the model of the bows of a ship in the Hall of Shipbuilding 
and Railways. 
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Model of miner inthe Hall of Coal. 
Thomas Whalen, Sculptor. 


wall of stainless steel, a most effective 
display. The technique of handling steel— 
from hand forge to modern steel rolling mill, 
is demonstrated} and, where possible, full- 
sized examples displayed. No explanation 
was made as to why the huge 25-ft. spiral 
water casing, weighing 40 tons, had been 
painted “ shocking pink ”! 

The steam engine section shows the 
development from Watt’s first steam engine 
to to-day’s most modern examples. Setting 


is secondary to displays here, unobtrusive but 
well handled, particularly the background 


colours and lighting. 

The Hall of Electricity presents a compli- 
cated subject as simply as possible. It is 
interesting to note how the display lighting, 
with its thin scaffolding of white welded steel 
tubing, effectively draws the exhibits together 
and gives them visual unity. 


HY DRO-ELECTRICITY 


Coming out into the main concourse, 
where all the circulation is sorted out, the 
visitor will want to follow the water 
sequence, going up the water staircase and 
entering the hydro-electric section, which is 
introduced by a “fountain,” whose jets of 
water disappear miraculously into the ceiling 
(to reappear later in another part of the 
exhibition), making a vivid demonstration of 
the process by which water is drawn into 
the sky, starting the cycle which ends with 
water power from huge hydro-electric power 
stations. The development of hydro-elec- 
tricity is then explained diagrammatically. A 
large model of Loch Sloy power station (its 
pilasters, cornices, parapets and other classi- 
cal paraphernalia looking even more in- 
appropriate than usual in this forthright 
contemporary setting) commands one end of 
the Hall of Hydro-electricity, whose brightly 
lit display windows are set in walls of dark 
polished vertical boarding. 

The outer gallery of the Hall of Hydro- 
electricity leads into the lively and attractive 
Hall of Civil Engineering, which is so full 
of good ideas that it is possibly a bit too 
busy, but the general effect is interesting and 
gay. The ceiling of open steel trusses is 
laced with brightly coloured panels of 
canvas. A circular display revolves happily, 
and if there are those who complain it makes 
it difficult to study the pictures, there will 
be many who find it very cheering. From 
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the edge of the gallery a waterfall forms a 
moving background for a display of gay 
bridges. Mention should be made here of 
Fred Millet’s gay and imaginative mural 
“ Construction,” on the gallery. 

The two separate sequences of coal and 
water are united in the great Hall of Ship- 
building and Railways, a complicated 
arrangement on three levels, largely open, 
and producing a number.of intriguing views 
from one level to another. The hall is 
shaped to suggest the hull of a huge ship, 
and is entered under the bows. The gallery 
of the hall is devoted to shipbuilding dis- 
plays, and from the gallery the visitor can 
enter the central structure of the ship, look- 
ing down at the engine room below, or climb 
to the bridge above. The lower level of the 
hall is devoted to railways, with, surprisingly, 
very little suggestion of the shipbuilding 
display which very nearly surrounds it. The 
two displays have been fitted together most 
ingeniously. 

In some parts of the railway section there 
could, perhaps, have been a little more light 
on the actual exhibits, without raising the 
general illumination to the point where it 
was distracting. Some panels, in fact, were 
top-lit so narrowly that they were in fact 
edge-lit, and became difficult to read. But 
these are small criticisms—the general 
arrangement and handling were very good 
indeed. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE 

From here the visitor climbs a broad 
flight of steps, dramatically foreshortened, 
and enters the dimly lit Hall of the Future, 
which is perhaps the piéce de résistance of 
the show. Under a dome of Heaven, 
twinkling with stars, a great cone rises out 
of a circular opening in the floor, reaching 
up toward the night sky, and from time to 
time emits great crackling million-volt flashes 
of lightning from its summit. . . this light- 
ning is real enough. Display panels around 
the cone, at eye-level, explain the structure of 
the atom and the nature of the process by 
which energy may be released from it. Small 
circular openings in the floor arranged 
around the central opening let the visitor 
look down (back) into the past, and show 
the great pioneer inventors, upon whose 


The coal cliff in the Hall of Power. 
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discoveries and inventions British en- 
gineering has been founded, and whose 
work will influence the future, when our 
greatest power will come not from coal and 
water but from the atom. 


The almost limitless potentialities of this 
great new source of power, if used for 
peaceful ends, is the theme of the last exhibit 
of all—a huge luminous mural, by William 
Crosbie, the first ever executed entirely in 
fluorescent pigments. This is most remark- 
ably successful, a work of technical bril- 
liance and great power: . 

The exhibition sets out to achieve a great 
deal—to entertain, to impress, and to make 
intelligible to the average visitor a vast and 
complicated subject. And it manages to do 
so remarkably well. The average visitor 
may not feel fully grounded in electronics 
or atomic physics, but will probably leave 
feeling he understands something of what it’ 
is all about, and how these subjects affect 
his daily life. He will most certainly leave 
Kelvin Hall well impressed with Britain’s 
great part in mankind’s conquest of power. 


HIGH STANDARD OF DESIGN 


Architecturally the exhibition has come off 
very well indeed. Detailing is excellent, for 
which credit is due to the contractors as well 
as the designers. The genefal level of design 
is high, and on the whole collaboration be- 
tween architect, sculptor and painter is suc- 
cessful. The quality of some of the painting 
is extremely good. In addition to those men- 
tioned above, note should be made of 
Scarfe’s mural in the Hydro-electricity Hall 
and Ayrton’s in the shipbuilding and rail- 
ways section. The large abstraction by 
Aleksander Zyw in the Power Hall is un- 
fortunately sited on a constricted corner and 
its shining surfaces make it unsatisfactory to 
look at obliquely. Finally, there is a charm- 
ing small Reg. Butler in the Hall of Steel. 

One comes away from this show feeling 
cheered by seeing so much evidence of the 
existence of first-class contemporary design, 
ability and visual liveliness in Scotland, and 
hoping that soon it, will get a chance to 
translate its energies into more permanent 
terms, and on a larger scale. Such a 
renaissance is long overdue. 


Thomas Whalen, Sculptor. 





THE WATER STAIRCASE 


DESIGNERS AND EXECUTANTS 

Organisation and Theme: ALASTAIR 
BORTHWICK: 

Chief Architect: 
F.R.1.B.A. 

Exhibition Manager: .G. J. AIKMAN SMITH, 


BasIL SPENCE, , O.B.E., 


External Decoration: ALEXANDER SCOTT. 


Ventilation and Water Consultants: 
DONALD SMITH, SEYMOUR and ROOLEY. 

Structural Steel Consultants: GEORGE 
DAVIE, CRAWFORD and PARTNERS. 


Captions: MILES TOMALIN. 


SECTION DESIGNERS 


Hall of Power: Architect: Basil SPENCE, 
O.B.E, F.R.I.B-A.; Sculpture: THOMAS 
WHALEN. 

Hall of Coal: Designer: HULME CHAD- 
WICK; Script-Writer: MILES TOMALIN; 
Sculptured Panel: KEITH GODWIN; Coal 
Swamp: BARNEY SEALE. 


Hall of Steel: Designer: ALBERT SMITH; 
Script-Writer:. GEOFFREY Coop; Abstract 
Sculpture: REGINALD COTTERELL BUTLER: 

Power for Industry: Designer: ALBERT 
SMITH; = Script-Writers: ROBERT BARR, 
GEOFFREY Coop and H. D._ BarLow: 
Mural: ALEKSANDER Zyw. 

Hail of Electricity: Designer: ALBERT 
SMITH; Script-Writer: MICHAEL WHARTON. 


Hall of Hydro-electricity: Architect. 
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IN THE HALL OF POWER. Basil Spence, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


ARTHUR C._ BRAVEN; Script - Writer: 
MOULTRIE R. KELSALL; “ Tunnelling” and 
“Electricity from Water” Murals: 
LAWRENCE SCARFE; Water Sculpture and 
Water-horse: ALAN W. FARMER. 








COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, June 23 


INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS.—A.G.M. Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, S.W.1. 2:30 p.m. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS, JUNIOR 
ORGANISATION.—Summer meeting. Visit to ‘‘ Langleys,”’ 
near Chelmsford. Coaches leave Duke of York’s steps, 
Pall Mall, 1.15 p.m. 


Monday, June 25 
FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN.—Opening of Scottish architec- 
ture and crafts exhibition entitled “‘ Living Traditions.” 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 


Tuesday, June 26 
GEORGIAN GrouP.—Reception at which guests will 
be received by the president, the Marquess of Salisbury, 
Admiralty House, Whitehall, S.W.1. 8.30 p.m. 


INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT.—Opening of 
conference for overseas visitors, St. Catherine’s College, 
Cambridge. 12 noon. Continuing until June 29. 


Saturday, June 30 
A.A.—A visit to various building sites in Kent. Depart 
from A.A. at 9.30 a.m. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL FOR FURTHER EDUCA- 
TION.—Conference on education including discussion on 
“What the Building Industry Wants from Technical 
Colleges.”” Southampton Technical College. 


LONDON CounTy CouNciz.—Opening to the Public of 
the International Poster Exhibition. Victoria Embank- 
ment-gardens (Whitehall section). Official opening by 
Mr. Hugh Dalton, July 2, 3 p.m. : 


Hall of Civil Engineering: Designer: 
Doucitas. C. STEPHEN;  Script-Writers: 
RALPH BOND and REGINALD GROVES; Irriga- 
tion Script: ROBIN CARRUTHERS; Mural: 
FREDERICK MILLETT; Mobile Sculpture: 
Wm. ANTHONY LANDELLS. 


Hall of Shipbuilding and _ Railways: 
Architect: JacK Cota; Designers: THE 
DESIGN Group, Edinburgh; Script-Writers: 
Shipbuilding: ADRIAN THOMAS; Railways: 
Mites TOMALIN; Mural: “The Four Ele- 
ments”: MICHAEL AYRTON; Glass Screen: 
“ Trevithick’”’: JoHN Hutton; Mural: Tim- 
ber to Steel: WALTER PRITCHARD; Sculp- 
ture: ‘‘ Marriage of Speed and Power”: 
J. R. MurRRAY MCCHEyYNE; Mural: “‘ History 
of Shipbuilding”: ROBERT BLAIR. 


Hall of the Future: Architect: BAsiL 
SPENCE, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A.; Script-Writer: 
J. R. ATKINSON; Display Designer: VICTOR 
Prus; Atomic Mural: WILLIAM CROSBIE. 


The main contractors were Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Co. (Wridale), Ltd. Sub-contracts 
were carried as follows:— ; 


Electrical work: Armstrong and Co. 
(Wridale), Ltd., and Courtenay Pope (Elec: 
trical), Ltd.; steelwork: Redpath Brown and 
Co., Ltd.; Bone, Connell and Baxter, Ltd, 
Edwards Jamison, Ltd., and Lambhill 
Ironworks, Ltd.; historical gallery: 
United Steel Structural Co., Ltd5, 
specialist models: C. P. Productions, Ltd, 
and Colin Hunter, Ltd.; and ventilation 
plant: Steels Engineering Installations 
(Scotland), Ltd 
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LIVERPOOL 


THE WORK at Liverpool Cathedral goes on, and the last quarter 
of the building has now been reached. This consists of three bays 
of the nave and the west front. One bay of the nave is now in course 
of erection, and the design of the west front (seen in the perspective 
by Mr. A. C. Webb) was presented for the first time by the architect 
to the General Committee on Saturday last. ‘The existence of the 
old stone quarry has prevented imposing portals at the west end and 
has suggested side approaches adjoining the central tower, with the west 
end entrances treated as secondary approaches and providing vehicular 
access to a porch forming a porte cochére under which cars can set 
down their passengers. The existence of this chasm at the west end 


CATHEDRAL, WEST END. 


THE BUILDER 


SIR GILES SCOTT, O.M., R.A.,; ARCHITECT 


has thus provided more interesting possibilities than the more normal 
approach. The interior of this western portion consists of a low 
Narthex under a western gallery and three bays of the nave, the chief 
features of interest of these bays being the sunken floor of the central 
portion, which is 4 ft. below adjoining aisles, and the provision of an 
organ bridge, the location of this latter being another departure 
from medieval precedent. This western portion of the bridge will 
enable the production of religious plays, a great curtain hanging from 
the bridge forming a background. Normally these western bays 
will provide extra seating, greatly needed, for the present building 
cannot accommodate congregations attending special services. 
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South-west elevation, showing part of the science and craft block, the tank and staircase tower, entrance and 
ablution blocks 


LUCTON SECONDARY SCHOOL, LOUGHTON 


H. CONOLLY, F.R.I.B.A., ESSEX COUNTY ARCHITECT 


D. SENIOR, F.R.I.B.A.. DEPUTY COUNTY ARCHITECT. E. T. ASHLEY SMITH, 
A.R.I.B.A.. ASSISTANT COUNTY ARCHITECT. W. C. B. SMITH, A.R.1.B.A., 
AND }. H. BALL, L.R.I.B.A., ASSISTANTS. 





South-east elevation showing 
the main classroom block. 
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Emergency fire escape from 
first floor in reinforced con- 
crete finished white. The 
handrail is painted scarlet. 


Site-——The site, roughly triangular in shape, rises 
steeply above Border’s-lane, which runs east and west. 
The north-west boundary is closed in by part of the 
L.C.C. Debden housing estate, while the north-east 
is open to the undulating Essex countryside. ‘The 
existing spinney between the main entrance and 
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Border’s-lane has been preserved and the entrance 
road and paths are arranged to avoid the destruction 
of any of the trees. ‘To preserve the rural quality of 
this section of Border’s-lane a boundary fence has been 
constructed in chestnut fencing fixed at intervals to 
steel supports. In front of this fence and also behind 





The north-west elevation, showing the staircases and corridors to ground- and first-floor classrooms. 
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Main entrance hall showing fibrous plaster columns coloured dark crimson. The general 
colour scheme is in light pastel shades. 


it will be planted hawthorn, sweet briar, gorse and wild 
cherry, which, when fully grown, will give further 
protection and screening to the fence. 

Building —The school is being constructed in two 
phases. Phase 1, which contains essential teaching, 
science and craft accommodation, is now occupied 
and is shown in heavy lines on the plan. Accommo- 
dation is eventually to be for 450 boys, but at present 
a number of girls are housed until a further school is 
completed for them. The long wing which faces to 
the south-east contains the housecraft, needlework, 
general purpose and teaching rooms. Between the 
tower and the main entrance and facing the south- 
west stand the science laboratory on the ground floor 
and a further craft room overhead. To economise 
in cutting and filling, the school is planned on three 
levels, each 3 ft. above the other. The two-storey 
teaching block is on the lowest level, the science 
laboratory and craft room, with the administration 
block, are on the next, while the wood- and metal- 
work rooms with one ablution block are on the highest. 
The wood- and metal-work rooms, which are in single- 
storey construction, will be noisy rooms and have been 
placed as far as possible from the quiet teaching 
rooms. Phase 2, which is now under construction, is 
indicated in a lighter form on the plan. In this 
phase are the assembly hall, canteen, gymnasium, 
library and art room. 

Construction.—The buildings are erected on a 
specially designed cantilever-section steel frame. 
This has brick cladding on the ground-floor level and 
fluted concrete panels at the first floor, behind which 
run the main service ducts. ‘The tower is constructed 
in 14-in. brickwork and contains, in addition to one of 
the principal staircases, general stores and water 
storage tanks. ‘The south-east face of the tower is 
patterned with black bricks in approximately 6 ft. 





squares and at the junction of these the header is 
pulled out 44 in. to accentuate the pattern. ‘These 
black bricks and white horizontal joints have been 
used for the deep recessed piers at the adjoining 
entrance. Floors and roofs are in precast concrete, 
insulated with wood wool slabs and finished with 
mineralised felt. Owing to the special cantilever 
section the first-floor corridor comes over part of the 
ground-floor classrooms. In this corridor a floating 
floor has been designed to avoid transmission of sound. 

Services.—The school buildings are heated by a low- 
pressure hot water system, with pipes and radiators 
supplied from four central boilers in the heating 
chamber. The latter is at ground leveland all ducts are 
overhead. Hot water is supplied from an indepen- 
dent boiler. All boilers are coke-fired, but arrange- 
ments are made so that a change over can be made to 
oil-firing at some future date. 

Finishes.—With the exception of ablution blocks, 
the walls of which are finished in patent cement 
glaze, all internal walls are plastered and finished with 
oilbound distemper. ‘Three complete colour schemes 
based on pastel shades were prepared, thus avoiding 
monotony in the various classrooms. In the adminis- 
tration block, advantage was taken of the fact that the 
children did not congregate here in large numbers to 
use lighter colours. With the exception of the entrance 
hall, which has an acoustic tile ceiling, all ceilings 
throughout are finished in asbestos spray left in its 
natural grey colour. Windows on the ground floor 
under the projecting cantilever of the first floor are 
divided by moulded concrete light baffles and are 
coloured a light peacock blue. The windows to the 
first floor, which are flush with the mullions, have 
internal light baffles and are coloured light cream. 
Floor finishes are as follows :—Ground-floor corridor, 
main entrance, science laboratory, exhibition hail on 
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The woodcraft room 


first floor, and practical block S,1—Granwood; general teaching rooms, first- 
floor corridor, needlework—Korkoid ; housecraft—Accotile ; ablutions—tiles ; 
administration block—Leatherflox. 

Mr. J. C. Quinn, M.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., was the consultant engineer, Mr. S. H. 
Fox, F.I.A.S., quantity surveyor, and Mr. G. E. Slade, M.I.H.& V.E., responsible 
for heating and electrical work. 

Messrs. F. Troy and Co., Ltd., were the general contractors and Mr. F. B. 
James the clerk of works. Following is a list of sub-contractors :— 

Steelwork, Dorman Long and Co. ; concrete floors, roofs and artificial stone, Girlings 
Ferro Concrete Co., Ltd. ; lighting, Evans and Shea, Ltd. ; heating, Wm. Freer and 
Co. ; acoustic spray, Turners Asbestos Cement Co., Ltd. ; fibrous plaster, G. Jackson 
and Sons, Ltd. ; tiling, Summers and Co. and Carter and Co., Ltd. ; patent wall glaze, 
Modern Surfaces, Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, Adamsez, Ltd. 

Furniture, Nettlefold and Sons, Ltd. ; metal windows, Crittall Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. ; roofing, Everseal Products, Ltd. ; ornamental ironwork, H. and C. Davis and Co., 
Ltd., and Grundy Arnatt, Ltd.; cloakroom fittings, Cloakroom Equipment, Ltd. ; 
stone gate piers, Landscape, Ltd.; fatent floor finishes, Korkoid Decorative Floors, 
R. W. Brooke and Co., Ltd. (Accotile) and the Granwood Flooring Co., Ltd. ; play- 
ground, Constable Hart and Co., Ltd.; stock bricks, Eastwood Sales, Ltd.; plastering 
and granolithic pavings, John Kent (London), Ltd. 


Ground-floor corridor of ad- 
ministration block, showing 
part of the main entrance. 
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Structural Concrete 


Fig. 2 





Fig 3 
Group C” ~ Lining of Box-frame 


Fig. 1. Diagrammatic section of flat relationships in the block of flats 
with load-bearing brick walls. Figs. 2 and 3 indicate sound insulation 
measures used in flats built in reinforced concrete. 
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General view of flats built with load-bearing walls. 


SOUND-INSULATED FLATS, ABBOTS LANGLEY, FOR D.S.LR. 


OR the purpose of testing under 
practical conditions various 
methods of sound insulation developed 
in the laboratory, the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research have 
erected two new blocks of flats at 
Abbots Langley, Herts. A third block 
is in the course of construction. 
The flats are arranged in each block 
in groups of four, two on the ground 
floor and two on the first. All flats 
in any one group of four are built and 
finished in precisely the same way so 
that it is possible to measure with the 
minimum number of variables both 
direct transmission through the party 
wall and the “ party”’ floor, and any 
indirect transmission which may take 
place along these common elements. 


The plan of the flats is common to 
all. It was necessary for experimental 
purposes to arrange the living-room 
and one bedroom against the party 
wall, and one bedroom against a stair- 
case wall. When physical measure- 
ments and detailed studies of the con- 
structions are completed, the flats will 
be let to tenants who will be asked to 
co-operate with the research staff by 
moving as required from flat to flat 
and recording their impressions of the 
acoustic conditions they find. 


The first block is built in load- 
bearing brickwork construction. It 
contains two groups of four flats, one 
having timber and the other concrete 
floors, both designed to limit the 
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transmission of impact and airborne 
sound. 

Because of the acute shortage of 
soft-wood, light welded steel joists 
with wooden flanges were used in the 
timber floors. ‘To the undersides of 
these was fixed with galvanised nails 
an ordinary plasterboard ceiling which 
was skim coated. Solid struts between 
the joists were V_ shaped on their 


upper edges to accommodate the 
battens of the raft floor. Strips of 
plasterboard spanning between the 


joists were then placed so that they 
rested on the tops of the lower wooden 
flanges and were covered with sand 
pugging to the extent of 10 lb. to the 
square foot. Next a layer of bitumen- 
bonded glass fibre was unrolled across 
the joists and tongued and grooved 
floor boarding, made up in 4 ft. wide 
rafts’? on 2in. by tin. battens, 
was cramped up to make the floating 
finish. ‘The battens lie parallel to and 
between the joists and they project a 
few inches beyond the edge of the raft 
to provide means of nailing adjoining 
rafts firmly together. There is of 
course no nailing to the joists, for this 
would defeat the object of the glass 
fibre which is to effect structural 
isolation. 

The concrete floors are all quite 
ordinary reinforced concrete slabs with 
floating finishes. In this case bitumen- 
bonded glass fibre is laid out on the 
structural slab and turned up against 
the base of the wall. It is then covered 
with waterproof building paper, and 
with chicken-wire mesh to reinforce 
the floating screed. 

In both the groups of this load- 
bearing block, cavity party walls are 
used to limit direct transmission, and 
strips of bitumen felt damp-proof 
coursing were built in at successive 
floor levels to act as sound insulating 
membranes. Their effect is to break 
the continuity of the brick-and-mortar 
bonding, thus iimiting vibrations of the 
wall to that part of it exposed to the 
original sound. 

The reinforced concrete block of 
flats includes a boiler house. The 
structure is an example of the now 
well-known “ box-frame” technique 
in which concrete cross walls support 
beamless slab floors and roof. External 
walling is self-supporting 4$in. facing 
brickwork tied to the ends of the 
concrete cross walls. The inner walling 
consists of 2in. thick wood wool 
slabs built on the edges of the floors 
and plastered. There is a 2in. wide 
cavity between inner and outer leaves. 

This block contains three groups of 
flats. One of the groups has no sjecial 
sound insulating measures, this being 
intended to provide a datum against 
which to assess the effectiveness of the 
treatments tried out in the other two. 
The stability of this form of structure 
depends largely on its continuity, and 
it is therefore not practicable to 
interrupt the paths by which sound 
may travel in the structural members 
by introducing discontinuities of the 
kind used in the load-bearing block. 
Instead, the principle of preventing 
sound vibrations reaching the structure 
is adopted. In one of the treated 
groups in this block, the concrete 
dividing walls have 1in. thick wood 
wool slabs applied to them as _ per- 
manent shuttering. The undersides 
of floor slabs were treated similarly 
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View of water tower and entrance. 


and the floor finishes were floated on 
glass silk in the same way as those on 
the concrete floors of the first block. 
Thus the walls, floors and ceilings are 
lined with sound insulating materials 
prevent 


which are expected to the 
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of sound energy to the structure for 
onward transmission to other parts of 
the building. 

In the second treated group of this 
block, the lining of the structure is 
acoustically dissociated from it, and in 
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Floating finish to structural concrete 
floor. Building paper is laid on quilt. 


continuity is introduced. Floating 
floors are again used, but living room 
ceilings are suspended on light metal 
hangers from the structural slab, and 
2in. thick lightweight concrete blocks 
built 14 in. clear of the structural walls 
form the inner walls of the rooms. 
Measurements of sound insulation, 
using the most recently developed 
techniques, have been made during 
construction of the two blocks and 


Construction of a timber floating floor. 
steel joist with timber flanges. 


Glass silk quilt being laid over joists. 
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Chicken wire is used as a light 
reinforcement. 


scientific work is continuing in the 
finished buildings. Conclusive results 
are not yet available but work so far 
has shown that indirect transmission 
is probably at least as important as 
direct, and in some forms of construc- 
tion it may prove to be a determinant. 

The scheme was designed by a 
group of architects at the Building 
Research Station under the direction 
of Mr. Anthony Pott, A.R.I.B.A., and 


Light welded 


Prefabricated floor panel ready to lay on glass 


The concrete screeding should be 
about 2 in. thick. 


a group of B.R.S. acoustical advisers 
was led by Messrs. A. T. Pickles, O.B.E. 
and Peter Parkin, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 
Ove Arup and Partners were consultants 
for the reinforced concrete work and 
Brian Colquhoun and Partners for the 
steelwork, heating and hot water 
services. The flats were constructed 
by the Ministry of Works mobile 
labour force under the direction of 
Mr. L. A. Honeybunn. 





Plasterboard in position to receive sand pugging, used at 
10 1b. per sq. ft. to reduce airborne sound transmission. 





silk quilt. 
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“ NO-FINES ” 


The pouring operation. 


LATS now being erected on various sites at Coventry 
for the City Council are the first three-storey flats to 

be constructed in ‘** No-fines’’ concrete. The flats have 
been designed so as to save corridor space; the bedrooms 
and the bathroom are approached from a small internal 
lobby from the living-room. This saves a large area of 
corridor space, which is thrown into the living-room. 
Experience shows that this type of plan works well and 
tenants are satisfied with the arrangement, especially as all 
the rooms normally used in the daytime are grouped around 
the entrance hall. Each entrance serves six flats and gives 
direct access to the rear of the building, where drying areas 
and outbuildings are situated. Each upper-floor flat has a 
private balcony. The flats are poured from ground level to 
gable top in one operation, the height to eaves level being 
approximately 26 ft. The shell of three complete flats is 





THREE-STOREY FLATS, 
COVENTRY 


DONALD GIBSON, C.B.E., M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 
CITY ARCHITECT 


FREDERICK POOLEY, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.1.Struct.E., 
DEPUTY CITY ARCHITECT 


GWYN MORRIS, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., 
HOUSING ARCHITECT 


poured in one day, involving the placing of 110 cubic yards 


of ‘* No-fines ” concrete in one working day. Experience 
shows that the shells of nine flats are erected in a week by 
One operational unit. The high rate of pouring is not the 
only constructional innovation of the contract. Consider- 
able modification in shutter design has been made and the 
floors, which are in reinforced concrete, are poured on a 
light alloy shuttering. Light alloy staircase shutters have 
also been made to reduce site man-hours. The flats are 
constructed with 12-in. external walls and 9-in. party walls 
in ** No-fines ’’ concrete. The architects’ designs for these 
flats have been adapted to the ‘“* No-fines”’ technique of 
building by Messrs. George Wimpey and Co., Ltd. At the 
moment, this company are undertaking the erection of about 
300 of these flats for the City Council on various sites, 
while at a new neighbourhood unit they are erecting 1,067 
dwellings of twelve different designs in ‘* No-fines ” construc- 
tion. The cost of these dwellings compares favourably 
with traditional construction and gives a very satisfactory 
rate of production. 

Mr. P. Ainley is the area manager for the general con- 
tractors, Messrs. George Wimpey and Co., Ltd., and 
M-, A. R. Jardine, the general foreman. 
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Plans of first and second floors. 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


A Puzzle in the Strand 


AT No. 5 in Strand-lane —that narrow 
4% alley which runs steeply from the Strand 
to the Embankment between Somerset House 
and Surrey-street—is the so-called “ Roman 
Bath” which has been the property of the 
National Trust since 1947 and is now cared 
for by the London County Council. Closed 
to the public in 1939, it was reopened to 
visitors on June 14. 


Although it has long borne its present 
name, the title is certainly open to question, 
the age of its construction being as unknown 
as its original purpose. Discovered late in 
the eighteenth century, the first recordéd 
literary reference to it is by John Pinkerton, 
the antiquary, in 1784, who calls it “a fine 
antique bath.” In Volume II of Charles 
Knight’s London, it is described as “the 
old Roman spring bath.” In 1849 Dickens 
wrote in David Copperfield (Chapter 35): 
“There was an old Roman bath in those 
days at the bottom of one of the streets out 
of the Strand—it may be there still—in which 
I have had many a cold plunge.” The 
West London (1925) and the Roman London 
(1928) volumes of the Historical Monuments 
Commission describe it in identical terms 
as “a plunge bath of brick with a round 
north end, 154 feet by 63 feet. . . . The 
date is at present uncertain; the bricks are 
unlike any Roman bricks yet discovered in 
this country; but, on the other hand, they 
do not resemble in form or texture the 
normal bricks of the seventeenth century, 
which seems to be the alternative date.” 


The bath stands on the site of Arundel 
House, one of the great Tudor mansions 
which formerly lined the Strand and the 
river-bank; and there is another similar 
structure on the site of Arundel House. It 
has been suggested that both “ baths ” were, 
in reality, water-cisterns, and not Roman 
baths at all. Archzologists consider that a 
Roman road may have existed along the 
line of the Strand, so a villa may conceivably 
have stood on this site; but, on balance, the 
evidence favours some remains of Arundel 
House. The source of water-supply is a 
spring which is said to flow continuously and 
regularly at the rate of about 2,000 gallons 
a day. The water now seeps away through 
the brick walls and floor, usually maintain- 
ing a depth of about an inch. As for the 
bricks, they are red and measure about 
9 by 5 by 14 inches, a size which may indicate 
a Tudor date. This interesting problem may 
possibly be solved in the future by research 
into the records of Arundel House. 


The Bath will be open to visitors on week- 
days—except Christmas Day and Good Fri- 
day—from 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. Admission 
is free. 


100 Years of British Architecture 


THE Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
Festival exhibition, “One Hundred Years of 
British Architecture,” depicts the contribu- 
tion of the architect during the last 100 
years. The exhibition consists of original 
drawings—many of them not publicly shown 
before—plans, photographs and models. It 
will open on July 12 and will be on v:ew 
until September 4. 


English Cathedrals: A Reader’s Guide 


THE LATEST ADDITION to the admirable 
Series of Readers’ Guides, published by the 
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Cambri“ge University Press, is one on 
“English Cathedrals,” by JOHN HaRveEy, 
who, in a scholarly essay, gives a chrono- 
logical survey of the literature of the sub- 
ject from Saxon times to the present century. 
This is followed by a list of books under the 
headings of General Works; Cathedral 
Series; Monographs on English Cathedrals; 
Administration; Details; Glass, Sculpture, 
Woodwork; Documents; Liturgy and Vest- 
ments; Restoration and Repair; and For 
Reference. Help in the compilation of this 
list has been given by Mr. Cecil Farthing, 
of the National Buildings Record, by the 
London library, and by the libraries of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London and of the 
R.I.B.A. It is pointed out that the list, 
which is not claimed to be comprehensive, 
includes a high proportion of standard 
works now out of print, but that many of 
these can be readily obtained secondhand 
and most will be found in libraries. Popu- 
lar guides and handbooks have, in general, 
been excluded. 


Among the scores of works recommended 
for study. we are pleased to note “The 
Cathedrals of England and Wales,” edited by 
the late H. H. Statham and published by 
The Builder in 1894, here described as “an 
extremely valuable compilation, with large- 
scale ground-plans which have been widely 
reproduced.” The portfolio (now out of 
print) covers Bangor, Bristol, Canterbury, 
Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, Durham, Ely, 
Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Lichfield, 
Lincoln, Llandaff, London, Manchester, 
Nor.,ich, Oxford, Peterborough, Ripon, 
Rochester, St. Albans, St. Asaph, St. 
Davids, Salisbury, Southwell, Truro, Wells, 
Winchester, Worcester and York. This 
booklet, obtainable, price 1s. net, from 
Bentley House, 200, Euston-road, London, 
N.W.1, is a valuable guide to the student 
and the .general reader. 


Reopening of Synagogue 


THE REOPENING and reconsecration of the 
Great Synagogue in Spitalfields by the Chief 
Rabbi, the Very Reverend Israel Brodie, 
B.A., B.Litt., on June 3, was an event of 
note to all who are interested in the history 
and architecture of that part of London 
formerly associated with the Huguenot 
settlers. It was they who, in 1743. erected 
the building at the corner of Brick-lane and 
what is now Fournier-street as a chapel, and 
between there and Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, are to be seen the elegant merchants’ 
houses of the early eighteenth century that 
still characterise the neighbourhood. 


In 1898 the Jewish community first leased 
the building for a synagogue and_in 1922 
they acquired the freehold from the 
original trustees. During its long history 
the Huguenots’ chapel had served in turn 
as Wesley Chapel and Mission for convert- 
ing the Jews; its original organ, presented by 
George III, is now at the Methodist Chapel 
in Hackney-road. 


The synagogue, which has recently been 
scheduled under the Town and Country 
Planning Act as a building of special archi- 
tectural or historic interest, is a simple brick 
edifice with pediments on end and side ex- 
ternally; the interior is chiefly .remarkable 
for its wide uninterrupted span, deep gal- 
leries and handsome wooden inner vesti- 
bules. In the new decoration blue and 
white, Israel’s traditional colours, pre- 
dominate, and into the frieze and borders 
to the flat ceiling have been introduced the 
emblems of the Jewish faith, the candle- 
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MODEL OF THE TOWER of the pro- 
posed new Legislative Council Building, 
Nairobi, for the Government of Kenya. 
The architect is Mr. H. Thornley Dyer, 
F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., in association 
with Mr. A. D. Connell, R.S., A.R.I.B.A. 
The model was constructed by the West 
Surrey Foinery Co., Lid. We regret that 
this illustration was wrongly attributed 
when reproduced earlier in the year. 


sticks, cups, flowers, knots, bells and 
pomegranates in gold and bright colours 
with happy effect in harmony with the 
Georgian character of the interior, and in 
the angles the trumpets, shofar and symbols 
of holy writ. 


At a time when so many historic buildings 
have been destroyed or are being allowed 
to deteriorate, it is especially gratifying to 
be able to record one whose owners have 
taken steps so effectively to give it a further 
lease of useful life. 


Festival Gardens Costs 


Two REPORTS on the high cost of the 
Festival Gardens, which greatly exceeded 
earlier estimates, by firms of chartered 
accountants have been published as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 8277, Stationery Office, 1s. 3d.). 
Among the reasons given for the inflated 
costs are the initial delay before work began 
on the site; tke failure to assign specific 
responsibilities to individual members of 
the Festival Gardens Company; shortages of 
certain materials; and the exceptionally 
heavy rainfall last winter. We hope to 
publish a fuller account of the reports in our 
next issue. 


South Bank Attendance 


ALAN FOWLER, a 12-year-old pupil of 
Tennyson-road County School, Rushden, 
Northants, was the twg millionth visitor to 
the South Bank exhibition on June 15. The 
boy was met by officials and presented with - 
the freedom of the exhibition and a 5s. piece. 
The exhibition had its millionth visitor on 
May 26. 


Liverpool School's Festival Exhibition 


AN EXHIBITION of the work of students of 
the Liverpool School of Architecture will be 
opened in the School by Sir Patrick Aber- 








- 
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crombie at 3.0 p.m. on Monday, July 23, 
and will remain on view to the public until 
Saturday August 11. The Exhibition is part 
of the ‘University of Liverpool’s contribu- 
tion to the Festival of Britain and as such 
is being mounted as attractively as the re- 
sources of the School will permit. 


Token exhibitions only of the work of the 
School have been held since 1939, and these 
have had to be shown in a small gallery 
in the centre of Liverpool, as neither the 
Walker Art Gallery nor the studios and 
galleries of the School have been available 
for this purpose in recent years. Now that 
the opportunity has presented itself to pro- 
vide once again a comprehensive display of 
drawings and models in the School itself, it 
is hoped that as many former students as 
possible will attend the opening ceremony 
over which the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 
Alderman Vere E. Cotton, C.B.E., T.D., 
Pro-Chancellor of the University, is to 
preside. 


A.A. Activities 

Mr. Henry Moore, the sculptor, and Mr. 
Pembroke Wicks. Registrar of the Architects” 
Registration Council, have accepted the invi- 
tation of the Council of the Architectural 
Association to become Honorary Members 
of the Association. 


The A.A. has planned a full programme 
for the next few weeks. On June 30 there is 
to be a visit to see new flats and dwellings 
at Ashford, Kent, a junior school at Dover, 
and a Hall of Residence for women students, 
and other buildings at Wye College. 


On July 5 Mr. G. E. Kidder Smith will 
give his postponed talk, “ The Architecture 
of North Africa,” at 8 p.m. 


On July 11, 12 and 13 the A.A. Dramatic 
Society are presenting their summer pro- 
duction in King George’s Hall, Adeline-place, 
W.C.1. The play chosen is Ben Jonson’s 
“The Alchemist.” The annual exhibition of 
school work will be open from July 14 until 
August 10 (10 a.m.—6 p.m., Saturdays to 
2 p.m.). 

A week-end visit to Norwich has been 
planned for July 20-22. On the Saturday 
visits have been arranged to Messrs. Caley’s 
new factory, the Cathedral, Norwich City 
Hall, the Guildhall and other buildings in 
the city. On the Sunday morning a coach 
tour will be made of rural housing work 
in the Loddon district, and in the afternoon 
there will be a coach to Blickling Hall. The 
cost of rail and coach fares, dinner on train 
both ways, hotel (room and breakfast only) 
is £5 5s 


A Student Tuberculosis Centre 

THE SETTING up of a centre, in which 
students recovering from tuberculosis may 
continue with their studies while remaining 
under expert medical care, is the admirable 
aim of the British Student Tuberculosis 
Fund. The sum needed to establish such a 
centre is £50,000, and of this sum it has been, 
proposed that students themselves should 
raise £20.000, while the remainder of the 
sum should be raised by a public appeal now 
in progress. So enthusiastic has been the 
support from all sections of students, that 
they have already succeeded, by their own 
efforts, in raising £13,000 towards the fund 
since the beginning of the year. With such 
a promising lead from the students them- 
selves, who have obviously recognised the 
need for such a centre, it is to be hoped that 
the professional institutes and societies, and 
industry generally will recognise it also and 
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make a contribution to the fund at Room 
309, Tavistock House South, Tavistock- 
square, London, W.C.1. 


York Summer School 

STUDENTS OF ARCHITECTURE will have the 
opportunity this summer of making mea- 
sured drawings and sketches of buildings in 
York under the guidance of a staff of 
experts, and may also attend a series of 
lectures on the history of architecture given 
by a number of distinguished architectural 
historians, at the Summer School of Archi- 
tectural and Historical Study, to be held at 
York from August 11 to 25. 


The school will be open to students in 
schools of architecture recognised by the 
R.I.B.A., and others, on the recommenda- 
tion of their tutors. The number of vacan- 
cies is strictly limited, and preference will 
be given to students who wish to make mea- 
sured studies in preparation for the R.I.B.A. 
intermediate examination, or its equivalent. 


The fee for the school is £4, with a fur- 
ther £4 for accommodation, It is hoped that 
local education authorities will provide 
assistance in suitable cases, as assistance so 
provided will be recognised for grant by the 
Ministry of Education, subject to a review 
by the district auditor. Further particulars 
from the Secretary, York Civic Trust 
(Academic Developments. Committee), 6, 
High Petergate, York. Applications for the 
course can be considered up to the end of 
July. 


The Birthday Honours 

WE CONGRATULATE Councillor W. R. 
Cowen upon the distinction of O.B.E., 
awarded to him in the recent Birthday Hon- 
ours. Councillor Cowen was President of 
the Federation of Associations of Specialists 
and Subcontractors, 1948-1950, and was a 
member representing the specialist employers 
on the Building Productivity Team which 
visited the United States in 1949. We also 
congratulate Mr. Mark Hartland Thomas, 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Chief Industrial Officer, 
Council of Industrial Design, upon the award 
of the O.B.E. at the same time. 


Greenwich District Surveyor 
THE NEW ADDRESS of the District Surveyor 
for Greenwich, Mr. S.-J. Nunn, F.R.I.C.S., 
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COMPETITION NEWS 
Houses for Maldon, Essex, B.C. 


THE R.I.B.A. have issued the following 
notice in connection with the competition 
for houses for ‘the Maldon Hall Estate, 
Essex, for the Maldon Borough Council:— 

““Members and students of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects and of its 

allied societies must not take part in the 

above competition because the conditions 
are not in accordance with the published 
regulations of the Royal Institute for 

Architectural Competitions.” 


Town Planning of Izmir, Turkey 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION has been 
arranged by the Iller Bank for the pre- 
liminary town-planning design of the city 
of Izmir, a very active agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial port of some 230,000 
inhabitants, situated on the Aegean coast 
and an important tourist centre of the 
Republic of Turkey. 

Any Turkish or foreign town - planning 
specialist is authorised to participate in this 
competition, the closing date for which is 
December 1 next. Competitors must visit 
the city and must produce a certificate to 
that effect. Prizes are offered of 20,000, 
12,000 and 8,000 Turkish liras for designs 
placed first, second and third. In addition 
five hon. mention prizes, each of 2,000 
Turkish liras, are offered. Details and 
specifications are obtainable from the Turk- 
ish Architects’ Association, Tiirk Yiiksek 
Mimarlar Birligi, Istanbul, upon deposit of 
50 T.L. in the form of a money order. Of 
this, 30 T.L. will be refunded after the com- 
petition has been completed. Further details 
are obtainable from the Turkish Embassy, 
69, Portland-place, W.1. [The value of a 
Turkish lira is about 2s. 6d.] 


COMPETITIONS OPEN 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL.—Promoted by Coventry 
Cathedral Reconstruction Committee. Premiums : £2,000, 
£1,500 and £1,000 Assessors: Sir Percy Thomas, 
P-P.R.LB.A. ; Mr. Edward Maufe, R.A. ; and Mr, 
Howard Robertson, A.R.A. Conditions from: The 
Secretary, Coventry Cathedral Reconstruction Committee, 
22, Bayley-lane, Coventry. Dep. £2 2s. Closing date for 
designs : July 20, 1951. ‘Novaaker 3. 1950. 


OBITUARY 


A.M.LStruct.E., will be 11, King William- . 


walk, Greenwich, S.E.10 (Tel.: Greenwich 
1157). The new address should be used from 
June 26 onwards. 


York Assembly Rooms 

THE RESTORATION WORK Carried out on 
the York Assembly Room, described in our 
last week’s issue, was planned and supervised 
by the City of York Architectural Depart- 
ment, under the direction of Mr. C. J. 
Minter, O.B.E., M.I.Mun.E., M.T.P.L., 
M.I.Mech.E., City Engineer and Architect. 
Mr. Arthur Boys acted as consultant on the 
decorative schemes and furnishings. 


FROM “THE BUILDER ” OF 1851 
Saturday, June 21, 1851. 
KING’S-CROSS TERMINUS OF GREAT 
NorRTHERN RatLway.—The contractors are 
making considerable progress with this ter- 
minus. To construct the numerous offices 
and buildings connected With it, and to have 
a sufficient area for the accommodation of 
the vehicles and passengers, a site, south of 
the Regent’s Canal, of about 20 acres, has 
been taken, and nearly 100 houses in the 
various streets have been cleared away. A 
temporary church, which cost above 700/. in 
its erection,.has been also removed. 


Sir James West, O.B.E,, F.R.LB.A, 


WE REGRET to announce the death of Sir 
James Grey West, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A, 
formerly chief architect of the Office of 
Works and later of the Ministry of Works, 
who has died at his home in Devonshire at 
the age of 66. 

Sir James West was born at Cardiff in 
1885, the son of William Henry West. Educa- 
ted at Cardiff High School, he entered the 
Office of Works in 1904 and became chief 
architect on the retirement of Sir Richard 
Allison, F.R.I.B.A., in 1934. He was made 
an O.B.E. in 1930 and was knighted in 1936. 
In his official capacity he was the designer 
of the Royal Air Force College, Cranwell, 
the Royal Courts of Justice at Belfast, the 
Ministry of Pensions offices at Acton, the 
Consulate General at Alexandria, the cata- 
falque at Westminster Hall for the lying-in- 
state of King George V, and the annexe to 
Westminster Abbey for the Coronation of 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. He 
was elected F.R.I.B.A. in 1934 and served on 
several of the committees of the R.I.B.A. 
In 1943 he was a member of the British 
Building Mission to U.S.A. He retired in 
1945, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Reinforced Brickwork Lintels 
To THE Epiror oF The Builder 


GR! would like to thank Major Floyd 

for his interesting letter and to say that 
the article dealt with a minor part of a very 
large subject. It was not intended as a 
review of this system of construction, but 
purposed to provide tables from which busy 
men in the industry—many of them not ex- 
perienced civil engineers—can read at a 
glance the construction and reinforcement 
required for a lintel in reinforced brickwork 
to span any normal opening. 

Reinforced brickwork began in India and 
was largely developed there before: it came 
into use in the U.S.A. and elsewhere. More 
ambitious uses than lintels necessitate, as 
Major Floyd rightly states, the application 
of the principles laid down by Brebner and 
other early workers in the field. 

The mortar and the cover for reinforce- 
ment, to which he takes exception, are 
recommended by the leading Australian and 
American authorities, and by the British 
Code of Practice 111.102, and his disagree- 
ment is therefore with them, not with myself. 

THOMAS FOSTER. 

Ministry of Works, S.E.1. 


Scales for Quantity Surveyors 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder 
GJR,—I am not given to writing to the 


Press but the various letters which have: 


appeared in your newspaper concerning the 
B.S. for quantity surveyors’ boxwood scales 
and the mental attitudes of your various 
correspondents impel me to do so. 

Your correspondents should realise first 
that the issue of a B.S. does not automatically 
mean that they will be unable in the future 
to buy a different type of scale. Secondly, 
the Junior Organisation of the R.I.C.S. 
represents (because of its age limit) a very 
large number of quantity surveyors qualified 
not only by examination but, by virtue of 
the rules under which the examination is 
taken, by experience. They are members of 
the only Institution recognised by the Govern- 
ment as giving proper instruction in their 
subject (vide their Royal Charter and the 
title Royal Institution). It is therefore 
obvious that in consulting them on this mat- 
ter the British Standards Institution are pur- 
suing the only correct “course. 

My experience of quantity surveying 
extends over 26 years, for 16 of which I have 
been in senior positions and my vote, for 
what it is worth, is for the flat backed, one 
scale one edge type. No good quantity sur- 
veyor makes a “ quick reference,” he makes 
a considered reference. 

Lastly, scales are not so very important 
when the architect has, as most of them do, 
dimensioned his drawing. Do not most pre- 
liminary bills carry a clause to the effect that 
“figured dimensions shall be worked to in 
preference to scaled dimensions” ? 

L. H. Locxtey, A.R.I.C.S. 


179, Lower Addiscombe-road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


To THE Epitor oF The Builder 
IR,—From correspondence in your recent 
issues on this subject, it would seem 
that some importance is attached to their use 
by your correspondents—Mr. H. M. Stafford, 
Kewess ” and others. 
_Is the simple practice of calculation from 
given dimensions now outmoded and the 
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brandishing of a scale (B.S. for Q.S.) the 
mark of a competent hand? 


N.W.3. DANIEL. 


To THE Evitor oF The Builder 


GIR.—As one who took a small part in the 

presentation of the report which led 
to the issue of B.S. No. 1347, Part II, I have 
followed recent correspondence on the sub- 
ject with great interest. May I now beg 
space in your columns to answer your two 
doughty correspondents, Mr. Stafford and 
“* Kewess.” 

Mr. Stafford, while accepting Mr. Brett 
Jones’ assurance that the report was formu- 
lated by practising takers-off, doubts whether 
these takers-off were at the same time 
“ practical.” Let me now reassure him on 
both counts. Quantity surveying is a prac- 
tical profession, the R.I.C.S. examinations 
are practical examinations, and the report 
was prepared by practical Chartered Quan- 
tity Surveyors, all of whom were practising 
as practical takers-off, practically all the 
time, practically every day. Moreover, 
before the B.S. was issued, many sets of the 
scales were made under private arrange- 
ments and tried out, and approved, again 
by practical practising takers-off, some of 
whom were members of the original sub- 
committee, and most of whom were not. 

Mr. Stafford depicts himself as_ sur- 
rounded with drawings requiring innumer- 
able scales which he is unable to pick up. 
He must, indeed, be unfortunate. Nine- 
tenths of my work is done from }{-in. and 
4-in. drawings on which only one scale is 
necessary. Furthermore, in nearly two 
years of use I have never experienced diffi- 
culty in taking up my scales from the table, 
neither do I cultivate unduly long finger- 
nails. 

“Kewess,” whose professional designa- 
tion remains as obscure as his name, depre- 
cates the suggestion that a committee of the 
R.I.C.S. should take action without reference 


to the general membership of _ the 
R.IL.CS. and without reference to the 
other bodies which represent’ various 
minorities of Quantity Surveyors. Surely 
this is a rather unreasonable view. In fact, 


the committees of the R.I.C.S. do keep in as 
close touch as possible with members, and 
they act in the knowledge that they represent 
the leading and most representative institu- 
tion catering for Surveyors. Their actions 
are judged annually by ballot and any 


- remedy lies in the hands of the individual. 


The “ Architects, Engineers, Builders, and 
other such unimportant people,” on whose 
behalf ‘“ Kewess” writes, are probably 
aware, as he apparently is not, that B.S. 
1347, Part I, remains in force for the types 
of scales for which they have expressed 


preference, and contains, inter alia, a 
specification for the Armstrong pattern 
scale so strongly championed by Mr. 
Stafford. 


Which brings me, sir, to my last and 
most important point. The British Stan- 
dards Institution endeayours to produce the 
most reasonable specification for the most 
reasonable people—i.e., the majority of 
people. No one and no thing can be ex- 
pected to please everybody. There is a B.S. 
for hot water boilers, but if your correspon- 
dents prefer to heat their bath water in soup 
tins over a camp fire, one must, without 
wishing to emulate them, respect their 
rugged conservatism. 

W. Davin Bristow, A.R.I.C.S. 

[This correspondence must now end.— 
Epitor.] 
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MODERN THEATRE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Exhibition to be held in Coventry 
[From a Correspondent] 

HE architect of to-day, in studying 
theatre construction, is up against a 
comparatively new and interesting problem. 
He has discovered that cinema audiences 
frequently find stage presentations remote 
and artificial when compared with the film. 
In the cinema the audience can- and does 
get extraordinarily close to the players; the 
film “comes out” of the screen in the 
darkness, but the stage show, especially 
when set within the frame of a proscenium, 
remains remote. 

A movement is afoot to change the shape 
of the auditorium and even to abolish the 
proscenium, the effect of which would be to 
bring the players into closer touch with the 
audience. This, of course, cannot apply to 
the Opera, Ballet or to musical comedy, but 
it would apply to the straight play. This 
means that architects must design two dif- 
ferent kinds of theatre, the larger theatre 
accommodating 1,500 to 3,000, and the more 
intimate limited to between 800 to 1,200. 

Architects have been concerning them- 
selves with this problem for some time, but 
since no new theatres have been built 
recently they have been obliged to confine 
their efforts to the adaptation of existing 
buildings and with the building of models. 

The first exhibition of theatre architec- 
ture to be seen in Great Britain will be 
staged in the St. Mary’s Hall at Coventry 
from June 28 to July 5. It will consist of 
models and architects’ drawings and designs 
for new or reconstructed theatres, assembled 
from all over the world. The exhibition, 
organised by the British Centre of the In- 
ternational Theatre Institute, is under the 
supervision of Mr. Richard Southern. Ad- 
mission is free. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCIENCE 
BOARD 

Replacement by Science Committee 

Tue Councit of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have decided that ad- 
vantage would be gained by an overhaul of 
the Institute’s machinery for the study of 
scientific matters in connection with archi- 
tecture, with a view to bringing the Council 
more closely into contact with activities in 
this sphere. To this end it has been decided 
to dissolve the present Architectural Science 
Board with its semi-autonomous and in- 
dependent status, and in its place to consti- 
tute a Science Committee. The ‘Committee 
will consist of a slightly smaller number of 
members who will meet at more frequent 
intervals and maintain closer relations with 
the Executive Committee and the Council 
by means of the normal system of reporting 
on appropriate matters after each meeting. 
The Science Committee will co-ordinate the 
activities of certain sub-committees en- 
trusted with special tasks. It is the desire 
and hope of the Council that the services 
of a number of distinguished non-members, 
which have proved of such value in the past, 
will still be available on the new Science 
Committee. 

By identifying themselves more closely 
with the study of science through these new 
arrangements, the Council hope that the 
paramount importance of science in the 
study and practice of architecture will be 
kept more prominently in the view of mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 


THE BUILDER 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 1851 


The Road between the Crystal Palace and the South Bank 


PAPER entitled “The Architectural 

Significance of 1951” was read at a 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on June 19 by Mr. R. FURNEAUX 
JorDAN, R.I.B.A. .Mr. Jordan said :— 


“ A quiet green,” wrote Thackeray of Hyde 
Park in May, 1851: 


“A quiet green but few days since, 
With cattle browsing in the shade, 
And here are lines of bright arcade, 
In order’ raised! 


“A palace as for fairy prince, 
A rare pavilion such as man 
Saw never since mankind began, 
And built and glazed! ” 


Apart from a magical emergence out of 
Thuringian forests to marry princesses at a 
wave of Stockmar’s wand, there was never 
really anything fairylike about any Saxe- 
Coburg princes. But if to-day Thackeray’s 
ode seems naive, we do realise in 1951 that 
it was a true expression of national feeling. 
This feeling, it is significant, was shared 
both by the high-born and by the indus- 
trious poor, by the new, raw, busy England 
of the coal measures and by the old, mellow, 
leisurely England of the clay and the oolite. 
And Thackeray, of course, although in 
raptures over Paxton’s “blazing arch of 
lucid glass,” did not forget the greater 
significance of what was beneath: 


“Look yonder where the engines toil; 
These England’s arms of conquest are, 
The trophies of her bloodless war: 
Brave weapons these. 


“Victorious over wave and soil, 
With these she sails she weaves, she tills, 
Pierces the everlasting hills, 
And spans the seas.” 


Toiling engines, whirring looms, and the 
elegant and magical palace for the fairy 
prince—utility and romance, cash and senti- 
ment, grime and purity—there lay the tragic 
schizophrenia of the nineteenth century. 
Since there are laws governing man and his 
visual world, that schizophrenia, that un- 
resolved duality in society, had to reveal 
itself in the end in architecture. The artist 
may yearn for his ivory tower, but just 
when he thinks that with his dreams he has 
conquered or escaped from his world he 
exposes himself, at least for posterity, as of 
that world’s very essence. A _ Victorian 
church is never so Victorian as when it is 
most faithful to its Middle Pointed model. 
What could be more eminently Victorian 
than those two arch-escapists—Augustus 
Welby Pugin and Dante Gabriel Rossetti? 


AGES OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Every age of aghievement has its own 
peculiar quintessence which binds all its 
children—rebels and conformists. This 
quintessence has been different things at 
different times: the faith and crafts of 
medievalism, the administrative and struc- 
tural. genius of Rome, the intellectual 
balance of Periclean Greece or even the 
tormented gloom of the Dark Ages. And 
tragically, it is in its own strength that each 
age sows the seeds of its own death: 
monastic corruption, Roman excess, Greek 
self-absorption or Victorian. prosperity. 

So, too, there are birth pangs. Each age 
of transition can change existing art forms 
only as it can transpose human values. 
Patronage and techniques must change to- 





gether. Only as the conquistadores of the 
Spanish Main replaced the princes of the 
Church could the Elizabethan mansion— 
with such new arts as those of cabinet- 
maker, stuccadore and gardener—replace 
the chapels royal. Only when sovereign 
States replaced feudal lords—and that had 
to happen for feudal lords can hardly 
govern the Indies—only then could the 
royal and military capital, scenic and 
baroque and with 50 new arts in its train, 
replace the lovely medieval labyrinth as 
the supreme art form. And only when the 
janded Regency bucks were replaced by 
railway kings, cotton merchants and 
Staffordshire ironmasters did the gay 
stucco spas give way to the docks, the 
square miles of marshalling yards, the 
Rhondda Valley, county gaols and Man- 
chester itself. Eighteen fifty-one was not an 
age of transition; it was a celebration of the 
triumph of the English ironmaster. 


Thus must each age create a new visual 
world in strict obedience to its own es- 
sential nature. Irrespective of what seems 
at the time to be intrinsic merit, only an art 
obedient to this law ultimately lives. 
Brunel, not Landseer, was obedient to it, 
and yet the Victorians, had they thought 
about it, would have expected us in 1951 
to be paying renewed homage to “The 
Monarch of the Glen.” It is the pastiche of 
Brunel that would have surprised them— 
our deliberate transfer of an item from the 
cash and utility column to the romantic 
and artistic one where it had really be- 
longed all the time. 


VICTORIAN QUINTESSENCE 


The fascination and tragedy of the 
Victorian era is that its quintessence was in 
itself a conflict. Tennyson’s romantic 
“ Idylls of the King ” were written for stock- 
brokers’ daughters; Pugin’s romantic feudal 
pinnacles were for the Parliament of the 
Reform Bill; Rossetti’s romantic paintings 
were sold in Lancashire and Belfast; and 
the bastions of the Conway Bridge, or the 
gables and turrets of a dozen stations, had 
on them everything from the Barons’ Wars 
except a portcullis. An earlier generation 
had had no better use for its sham ruins 
than to stick them in parks; now there was 
the useful railway . . . romance and grime 
could meet, just occasionally. 


This combination of social disintegra- 
tion and vast resources was historically 
unique. It is true—if we must find an his- 
torical parallel—that the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries also had to work in 
obedience to a great dichotomy—Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism—and in obedience 
found inevitably their highest achievement. 
Milton and Loyola, Bach and Palestrina, 
Bernini’s baroque piazza and Wren’s protes- 
tant preaching houses are, like the stake or 
the thumbscrew, illustrations of the deep 
emotions aroused on both sides of a great 
controversy. Controversy means fervour 
or passion, and passion is inspiration. But 
that dichotomy—the religious schism of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Europe— 
had never been a maior technical revolu- 
tion. Patronage had shifted but the crafts- 
man had survived. Man’s visual world was 
changed more completely by Stephenson and 
Watt than by Luther and Calvin. Luther 
and Calvin changed the purpose for which 
he built; Stephenson and Watt the material 
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of which he built and the scale on which he 
built. 


Moreover, while Luther and Calvin hag 
been symbolic world figures, the core of 4 
cultural quintesserice is always, it would 
seem, geographically concentrated. Once 
it was in little Attica or in the Ile de 
France; now in the nineteenth century— 
Europe having long since turned from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic—it was in this 
small island. When once the island’s har. 
bours and coal measures had been linked to. 
gether by water and iron, the stage was set 
to rebuild London and change the’ world, 
The international character of the 185] 
Exhibition was not due to an interest ip 
foreigners, it was a patronising gesture 
from a herrenvolk, fearless of competition, 
Nineteenth-century society and its technical 
revolution can be studied in England, 
where it can all be pinned down like a bio- 
logical specimen and dissected. Then we 
see how the great divide between utility 
and romance ran through a single society, 


“TWO NATIONS” 


Thus, too, in England were created Dis- 
raeli’s “Two Nations.” Slowly but surely, 
through the economic and political machine, 
without bloodshed but with an infinity of 
suffering, was shattered that older agricul- 
tural and aristocratic society which must 
have seemed, until after the Napoleonic 
Wars, as stable as any the world had known, 
Somewhere, hidden in that drama, was the 
virility, the passion and the inspiration. 


We can recall wistfully quiet Victorian 
scenes: country rectories, the “sprigged 
muslin in Kensington Gardens” or the 
dreaming empty spaces of The High at Ox- 
ford; but in truth it was an age of brilliant 
lights, deep darks, tremendous energy and 
flashing melodrama. The black smoke 
above the new cities was drama enough, 
but symbolically we must see it also drifting 
across the farmlands of the England of 
George III, and across the parks of 
the romantic England of the Regent. The 
Satanic mills, you will remember, lay very 
close under the moors of Wuthering 
Heights. .In the seventeenth century the 
Lutheran and Catholic Churches could, in 
the end, exist together on either side of the 
Alps; but only in the Queen’s England could 
Rennishaw and the Derbyshire coal-mines 
share the same landscape and the same land- 
owner; and only in fhe Queen’s England 
could Nasmyth’s steam hammer be en- 
shrined in a fairy palace. 


This great technical revolution was not a 
torrent; it was a Niagara. For the new 
Philistine it meant cash. He might salve his 
conscience with sabbatarignism or philan- 
thropy, but by and large he was punch- 
drunk with cash. Against his own material- 
ism he might be hungry for romance and for 
romance laid on thick, but he could never 
begin to understand or to like that high 
tradition of taste and style that had for the 
eighteenth century mattered so much and 
meant so much, Those few, aristocrats and 
antiquarians, to whom it still mattered were 
swamped; they shrank into their corner—a 
small and esoteric group. The twilight of 
the architect had come. 


AN ENGINEER'S AGE 


In this landscape of viaducts and raw 
embankments lying beneath smoky skies, 
the broad highway lay open to the engineers 
—and, my God, they took it! If the archi- 
tect liked to hitch his waggon to the same 
star he could.. We have only to look at the 
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plack nineteenth-century chunks on the grey 
mosaic of the London map to see that it 
was a world whose structural achievements, 
as it often boasted, do outweigh those of 
the Pharaohs or Caesars, and yet the archi- 
tect suddenly becomes a dim figure. Bar- 
low’s beautiful iron roof of St. Pancras 
station cutting ruthlessly across the Gothic 
windows of Scott’s hotel epitomises the 
situation. Much has been written about 
jron roofs and we all know the anécdotes 
about the hotel—what is symbolic is their 
juxtaposition. The same kind of contrast 
can be drawn between Dobson’s fine roof 
at Newcastle Central and the virile but un- 
related porch which Prosser stuck in front 
of it. When, however, an engineer, like 
Cubitt, takes complete control as at King’s 
Cross—a rush job to be ready for 1851— 
then the scale of the viaducts creeps through 
into an urban fagade. 


In the “ Seven Lamps,” published two years 
before the Crystal Palace was prefabricated, 
Ruskin proved that God—according to the 
Old and the New Testaments—had not put 
iron ore into the earth to be part of archi- 
tecture. If it had been used for building, as 
two generations earlier in the Stroud Valley 
mills, then, of course, those buildings were 
just not architecture. Ruskin, however, had 
private doubts, for he spoke of the “ moral 
problem” of iron as one which came “in a 
questionable shape,” and he had had to 
wriggle about Florentine tie-rods and nails. 
But three years after Paxton’s triumph he 
was still trying in vain to persuade Dean 
and Woodward to at least conceal in some 
way the iron roof of the Oxford Museum. 
His moral rule had force at places like the 
A.A. where they fussed about art and had 
prayer meetings; and even a hundred years 
later there are still a few architects who like 
to pretend the steel isn’t there. That, I sup- 
pose, is how the Lamp of Truth is still kept 
dimly burning. 


ARCHITECTS “ UNIMPORTANT ” 


Four hundred years before that it was the 
architect who had taken command; the 
country mason and the guild craftsman 
who had been driven into the by-ways. But 
now, in the 19th century, it was the archi- 
tect who became an unimportant figure, in- 
teresting only to architects and then mainly 
because, like Hardwick, he put a Doric 
portico at one end of the Midland railway, 
because like Digby Wyatt he partnered 
Brunel at Paddington, or like Pugin threw 
pebbles at Goliath. Only now and again 
does a professional gentleman from Con- 
duit-street slip almost by accident into this 
portrait of an age, and then it is often with 
distaste and only for the sake of his wife 
and little ones. We still honour the memory 
of Sir William Tite with an archaic prize, 
but some of the money he left us was 
honestly, if rather secretly, earned building 
all the railway stations between Paris and 
Le Havre. The engineers—with only a hand- 
ful of architects in tow—took the broad 
highway as the new masters of the visual 
world; the Battle of the Styles was fought 
out quite privately at the end of a cul-de-sac. 


Of course we can, if we like, devise some 
Narrow or cowardly definition of architec- 
ture which will allow us to settle down in a 
cosy corner. with the historians to discuss 
Hansom, Butterfield or Carpenter. But if 
we do, then first we must realise that we 
shall be distorting the 19th century by dis- 
cussing only one small facet of it. Secondly, 
we must realise that our definition will have 
excluded from architecture both the medie- 
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val town, a conglomeration, and the aque- 
ducts, built by the sappers of the legions. 
If, however, architécture is the whole struc- 
tural visual world—technics and cities— 
then real architecture was, with literature, 
the dominant part of the nineteenth century. 
This was the twilight only of the architect 
as opposed to architecture. The tide of tech- 
nical revolution had swept away real struc- 
ture to some point beyond his amateur 
comprehension and beyond the “ good taste ” 
of that system of patronage which, he still 
hoped, would net die. His only consolation 
was to keep alight the Seven Lamps while 
the great black cities grew. 


Eighteen fifty-one is the symbolic date of 
this twilight. Whether or not the twilight 
has now become a dawn; whether or not 
the architect has converged once again upon 
the broad highway to meet the engineer, is 
not our business this evening. The era of 
the professional architect—a very brief era 
in the great cycle of the arts—began glori- 
ously in Italy with Brunelleschi and Alberti 
and ended in England, rather provincially, 
with Nash and Soane. Lutyens, Blomfield, 
Baker, were all a hundred years late and 
never knew it. We have worked our way 
through all that and to-day, in 1951, have 
even finished, one hopes, with the idea of 
Victoriana as something merely amusing. 
We can now stand, very significantly, on 
Bazalgette’s great embankment to feel the 
cold wind of truth (spiced with a little wit) 
blowing gently northwards across the river. 
I can think of several differences between 
Bazalgette or Paxton and Hugh Casson, 
but the latter is at least an architect. 


A SOCIETY DIVIDED 


The tragedy of that divided Victorian 
society was twofold. First, its dual nature 
kept it for ever from the highest peaks of 
achievement; the golden ages of Parthenons 
and Ravennas had not only long since 
passed out of the world, but were, we now 
see, equally inconsistent with railway booms 
and with earnest romanticism. Second, it 
was tragic because it could never itself 
quite make out what had gone wrong. The 
age was fascinated tothe point of awe by 
its own tunnels; it had no doubts about 
their magic or their stupendous novelty, but 
it also felt some moral duty to regard them 
as a source of wealth whereby something 
quite different, called the “fine arts ”— 
meaning often the worst sculpture and some 
of the worst painting ever known—could be 
allowed to flourish. 


What, of course,- the *age could not see— 
it was too near to itself—was that the de- 
struction of an aristocracy, a priesthood and 
a peasantry, begun 400 years before, was 
now completing itself and that the vacuum 
must be filled, not by incidental fashions 
in style, still less by what it called the “ fine 
arts,” but by the age’s very essence—struc- 
ture. 


Good painting, like good poetry and the 
thin thread of romantic architecture (in spite 
of the “ official” Gothic of the Law Courts 
and the Houses of Parliament) went into the 
rebel or heterodox camp. Whistler’s “ At 
the Piano” was shown within 10 years of 
the Great Exhibition, but it was Landseer 
who left a quarter of a million. This fairly 
normal turn in the wheel of fashion might 
have surprised the Victorians, but what 
would have hurt and surprised them would 
have been the odd way in which we smile 
at the orthodox art, at Hiram Power’s 
“ Greek Slave” or at the gigantic statue of 
the Queen in zinc; for they were a parvenu 
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generation—sensitive as well as_ self- 
assured.. But what would have shocked and 
astonished them even more would have been 
the fact that the tunnels, warehouses and 
delicate iron roofs are, 100 years later, re- 
garded by young architects as the nineteenth 
century’s greatest achievement withjn the 
arts—and most: shocked and astonished of 
all would have been our professional col- 
leagues of 1851. 

Not that the young architects of today are 
wrong. These things have happened before. 
Roman proconsuls, proud of their vulgar 
Hellenistic villas outside Nimes, would have 
been equally astonished at the praise 
lavished by the centuries upon that useful 
waterworks—the Pont du Gard, a job of 
which Brunel, but not Butterfield, would 
have been proud. 


STUPENDOUS ACHIEVEMENTS 


Let us be sure, however, in this 1951 sum- 
mer of Victorian memories, that we do not 
turn the wheel too far. Victorian achieve- 
ments, in both halves of that society, were 
stupendous, but just because society did have 
two halves and was not—like Periclean 
Athens or Angevin Christendom — at one 
with itself, its achievements: were always be- 
low the top line. Of not one of the many 
Victorian giants in any sphere could it be 
said as Matthew Arnold had said of the 
dead Keats: “ He is, he is with Shakespeare!” 
The Pre-Raphaelites really do matter but 
they are not the Italian Primitives; the Mid- 
land Railway really is a monument to the 
energy of man, but it is not the Pont du 
Gard. But then the Italian Primitives and 
the Pont du Gard could never have come 
into existence together; the first was contem- 
porary. with only primitive engineering, and 
the second with only crude painting. The 
Pre-Raphaelites and the Midland Railway, 
however, were robust if monstrous Siamese 
Twins; the patrons of the former being the 
magnates of the latter. 

However, when either half of the Vic- 
torian age was being true to itself; when 
railway kings were swinging gauged brick 
viaducts across the Dee Valley and driving 
the Kilsey tunnel, or when—on the other 
hand—Turner was painting, say, “ The Sun 
of Venice Going to Sea,” or when Pugin 
was devising the scarlet and gold of the 
House of Lords, then as an age it does take 
a place of sorts in the succession ‘of world 
cultures. 

The romantic artist, finding his inspiration 
in his dreams or the passion of his social pro- 
test, or the conformist engineer cashing in 
on the bandwaggon of his time, had each 
their great moments. Holman Hunt was nei- 
ther more nor less Victorian than Brunel. 
His fanatical mission to save sinners through 
painting was typically Victorian (1851 was 
the year in which, as a penance, he painted 
“The Light of the World ” out of doors on 
frosty nights). But the age belonged to the 
Brunels; they had stolen it and were its 
master spirits. The painters, philosophers, 
and poets could still matter both as an offi- 
cial opposition and because they were as 
always the underground force reshaping 
their world for the distant future and for us. 
In the great roaring fifties, however, they 
must have seemed in their ivory towers of 
rebellion to have mattered only a very little. 
Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” Carlyle’s “ Past 
and Present,” Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps,” 
Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist” or ““ Dombey and 
Son” (with its Camden Town railway 
scenes), Pugin’s “ Contrasts,” the Tractarian 
Movement, the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, the Red House and Morris’s “ News 
from Nowhere” were all arrows let 
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trialists were too busy and too prosperous 
to need an exhibition. The aristocracy were 
too comfortable and too obtuse about the 
future to bother ; and the rebels—the Car- 
lyles and Ruskins—can have seen no reason 
for celebrating the triumph of filth and 
cruelty. It is indeed difficult to conceive of 
any neutral guiding force which could bring 
together those three warring elements— 
officially described as “ Machinery, Science 
and Taste.” This neutral force must not 
‘be insular and yet, since the whole mood 
had to be one of fervent self-assurance, it 
must be intensely patriotic. It had to be 
earnest about economics, romantic about 
science and scientific about art. Obviously, 
therefore, it had to be German. It had to 
be politically neutral and socially influential 
—if only to satisfy the guarantors—and, of 
course, untiringly energetic. It was 11 years 
since Albert had left for ever the fairy castle 
of Rosenau, and for 11 years he had been 
looking for a niche. He had been snubbed 
by the aristocracy and lampooned in the 
streets, but every dog has his day and May 1, 
185i, was most emphatically Albert’s. 


In spite of Thackeray’s reference to : 


ivory battlements against 
grime, cash and tunnels. But for the 
architect there can never-be an _ ivory 
tower, and out in the cold hard world, under 
the smoky skies and with a slave economy 
to hand, the Brunels and Telfords were too 
busy and too prosperous to bother with him 
- much. 


A SYMBOL OF TWO WORLDS 


Just now and again, inevitably, the two 
worlds met. The poet might glimpse ro- 
mance in “the ringing grooves of change,” 
and Martin might paint his fantasies of chaos 
and old night from hints picked up in the 
Black Country at dusk. Bell Scott even pain- 
ted the industrial scene as the culmination 
to an historical series. Turner might see a 
vision on the Great Western as in “ Rain, 
Steam and Speed” or transmute the sooty 
towers of Newcastle into pure Claud Lor- 
raine, and then, too—now and again—the 
engineers might. machicolate. Often, of 
course, the two worlds got physically mixed 
and so, as the train runs its last miles into 
Liverpool-street, into London-road, Man- 
chester, or into New-street, Birmingham, one 
still sees the dingy Tractarian spires and 


fly from the 


Ruskinian Board Schools—beacons of piety areal boundless heaven is bending 
and enlightenment—standing high above a oe nae ‘ 
grey ocean of Welsh slates. But that was a — ful sunlight’s beaming 


chance mixture, and if Keble’s “Christian 
Year ” had produced the Tractarian spires, no 
one ever wrote a poem about the Festiniog 
slate quarries or about the navvies swarming 
like ants over the Chat Moss embankment 
and the Lickey incline. On the whole, 
appeasement in this cold war was rare, and 
it can never have seemed very likely that 
those seething, turbulent years of wealth 
and poverty, cruelty and philanthropy, 
fanaticism and hypogrisy, elegance and 
squalor, could leave behind them any sym- 
bol of their monstrous two-headed nature. 
In the event they did, and that symbol was 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

So long as each half of this very complex 
society went on its own way, as long as the 
romantic limited himself to dreams of Lance- 
lot and Iseult or to savage comment on the 
materialist, and as long as the materialist 
limited himself to his job of making money 
and buying romance, then all was compara- 
tively well—at least for one of Disraeli’s 
“two nations.” It was only when the two 
halves were brought together in highly 
unnatural wedlock—as sooner or later they 
were bound to be—that the Victorians pro- 
vided the raw material for Mr. Lytton 
Strachey to be ironical and for Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster to be funny. There is nothing 
inherently comic about Rossetti and nothing 
inherently comic about railways, but Ros- 
sétti in a train is somehow the beginning of 
a joke. . 

The consummation of this unnatural 
marriage, the grandest and most deliberate 
of all the attempts at reconciling the two 
worlds, was the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
We can see the (Crystal Palace as a most 
elegant shelter for the engines or as a useful 
iron structure for housing bad sculpture, but 
in both cases the incongruity of the 
“ Rossetti-in-a-train ” type is there. That is 
why we have never quite made up our minds 
whether—like the Victorian age itself—the 
«Great Exhibition was supremely great or 
supremely comic. Oddly enough, of course, 
it managed to be both. Remembering the 
sincerity, the optimism and the prayers it 
was also perhaps—looking back on it over 
the space of a hundred years—supremely 
tragic. 

Above all it was a miracle. 


the morning of May 1 was, in fact, showery, 
and the glimpses of God’s sunlight inter- 
mittent. But if the real sky of the century 
was turgid—a Piper sky with sunlight behind 
thunder clouds—Thackeray had at least cap- 
tured the buoyant mood of that particular 
morning. It had cleared by mid-day when 
the Queen left Buckingham Palace, and after 
that was jewel-like. 


CAVALCADE OF THE GREAT 


The guardsmen’s horses, the Sovereign’s 
escort to nine state carriages, were still those 
delicate high-stepping beasts with curved 
necks and big nostrils who come to us in 
Regency prints. The flags in serried lines 
along Paxton’s eaves and the pennants dress- 
ing the frigate on the Serpentine all flew 
bravely, while the raindrops glistened and 
sparkled on the glass and on Owen Jones’s 
brilliant paintwork. The procession of the 
season-ticket holders—1,050 noblemen’s 
carriages, 800 broughams, 600 posting car- 
riages (mostly with postilions), 1,500 cabs, 
300 clarences and 380 other vehicles— 
formed a twinkling, glittering line (glossy 
coachwork, glossy horses, glossy toppers), 
all the way back to the Strand where it met 
the chimes from the City churches. This 
cavalcade was converging upon the apotheo- 
sis of mechanised transport and everyone 
seems to have missed the point. In the 
carriages and the clarences was the last 
generation of merchants to live over their 
City counting-houses; already they were mov- 
ing out to pretty Islington, to the leafy villas 
of Herne Hill, to Cubitt’s Pimlico and to the 
white cliffs of Bayswater and the Cromwell- 
road, to bigger drawing-rooms and bigger 
nurseries. By the ’sixties, with Consols still 
going up, the Forsytes were all living roufid 
the Park, buying pictures and paying for 
Gothic churches. . 

They were not alone that morning. From 
dawn the labouring masses, with the help 
of excursion trains from the north, and the 
village peasantry in parties under the care 
of their vicars, had been picnicking on what 
they called the sward. Fagin and the 
Artful Dodger did a roaring trade, but 
Colonel Sibthorpe’s scourge of Papists and 
his Bubonic Plague were all forgotten. The 


The indus- first burst of cheering came early, it came 
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outwards from the Crystal Palace when the 
Duke of Wellington was discovered with 
Lady Douro in the Waxed Flower Section, 
Thereafter the morning was punctuated’ by 
cheers. As the royal cortége reached the 
north door there was a flurry of ostrich 
plumes, white satin, red velvet and littl 
girls’ pantalets. Then as the balloons went 
up into the spring sunshine and the music 
stopped, the cheering became a ‘great roar 
of huzzas from Notting Hill to Trafalgar. 
square. 


The “two nations ” were both in the Park 
that morning; but otherwise, one may ask, 
what on earth had this buoyant scene to do 
with the smoky skies or the Puseyite 
churches, with the great viaducts or the 
Pre-Raphaelite dreams? Nothing whatever, 
Until that moment, after the Hallelujah 
Chorus, when the Queen passed through the 
Coalbrookdale Gates to the toiling engines 
and the model of the new Liverpool docks— 
until that moment it all had nothing what- 
ever to do with either of the dual worlds 
of thé nineteenth century. That scene, on 
May 1, 1851, was the last act of the age of 
elegance, and yet the perfect backcloth was 
the Crystal Palace. 


That buoyant morning was all meant to 
be the celebration of iron and steam, and 
yet—at least on this side of the Coalbrook- 
dale Gates—with the parasols, the high- 
sprung carriages and _ the breakfasts at 
Brooks and Whites, it might equally well 
have been part of the Peace Celebrations of 
1812, and still the perfect backcloth was the 
Crystal Palace. The Palace was crystalline, 
it was elegant and it was slender. Somehow 
it contained within itself just the ghost of 
a ghost of, Carlton House or of a Sussex- 
terrace drawing-room writ very large. Halve 
the scale, put some fronds round the top 
of Paxton’s columns and you are back 
in the simpler rooms of the Pavilion at 
Brighton. True, you can halve the scale 
again and you are in one of Mr. Aslin’s 
classrooms—but that is an _ altogether 
different story. . 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


The whole form and structure of the 
Crystal Palace was dictated by expediency. 
It is an illustration, if ever there was one, of 
the thesis that only through inspired obedi- 
ence to all the circumstances of a moment 
does an artist succeed. The Crystal Palace 
was poised magnificently and accurately in 
mid-century; in its transparent Regency 
elegance it was the perfect setting for that 
Winterhalter scene of May 1, and yet in its 
scale and in its structure it is not and never 
could have been a product of the age of 
Nash and Soane. The biggest unbroken 
floor space of that generation had been 
Porden’s Riding School at Brighton (178 ft. 
by 58 ft.), a tour de force in laminated 
timber. Somehow, I suppose, the Carlton 
House elegance of the Crystal Palace was 
begotten by Paxton out of the Palm House 
at Kew and the Chatsworth conservatories, 
but essentially it was a triumph for big 
Midland contractors. The conservatories 
were only coilateral, the real ancestors were 
iron train halls and Paris markets. A build- 
ing reveals its designer as mercilessly as it 
does its era, and the more one studies the 
Crystal Palace the more plain it. becomes 
that Paxton was a man of taste, but not of 
education, who had dabbled very compe- 
tently with railway shares and with water 
lilies. The Crystal Palace was by Newcastle 
Central out of Lilia Victoria Regia. 


In spite of Albert’s earnest care for the 
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“fine arts” it seems to have been taken for 
granted by almost everyone that this would 
be a building with which the gentlemen of 
the Seven Lamps were to be hardly con- 
cerned at all. Once the complex prelimin- 
aries between the Royal Society of Arts and 
the Treasury were over, and the battle with 
Colonel Sibthorpe and The Times had been 
waged; once in fact it was decided that 
there really would be an Exhibition on that 
site, it was Brunel himself who proposed a 
competition. He was to play the dual role. 
by no means unique, of assessor and 
winner. 

“T believe,” he wrote at the end of 1849, 
“that there is no one object to be exhibited 
so peculiarly fitted for competition as the 
design and construction of the vast building 
itself. Skill of construction, economy of 
construction and rapidity of construction 
would call forth all those resources for 
which England is distinguished.” 


The committee of assessors was weighted 
with engineers. True, there were three archi- 
tects: Cockerell, Barry and Donaldson, but 
as they were respectively to be the Royal 
Gold Medallists for 1848, 1850 and 1851, 
they must already have been past their 
prime. There were three engineers: William 
Cubitt, Stephenson and Brunel, and two 
members of the nobility, of whom one, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, was himself an engineer. 
Cubitt was chairman. Thereafter, save that 
Owen Jones advised on colour, that Pugin 
had his little medieval court and that Barry 
claimed credit for Paxton’s transept, we are 
back in the railway age. The competition 
committed nobody to anything and the 233 
schemes were all rejected in favour of 
Brunel’s dome—a monstrous bulb of sheet 
iron 200 ft. across. If Paxton, through the 
science of construction, managed to bring 
south the grace of a Chatsworth garden 
party, Brunel would have brought us little 
with his bulb, except the robust stink of 
Wolverhampton and Smethwick. 


PAXTON’S “ DOODLE” 


On Friday, June 7, 1850, two weeks before 
Brunel’s tenders were due, Paxton told Mr. 
Ellis, M.P., manager of the Midland Rail- 
way, that he had “ had an idea.” On Tues- 
day, at a Midland Railway committee at 
Derby, Paxton made the famous blotting- 
paper doodle. [A _ reproduction of this 
“doodle” was published in The Builder of 
May 11 last.] In nine days the Chatsworth 
Estate Office turned the doodle into plans 
and a vast set of calculations. On the tenth 
day Paxton, waiting for a connection at 
Derby, mysteriously “ fell in” with Stephen- 
son, who had been visiting his great job at 
Menai. Twenty-four hours later Paxton was 
inside Buckingham Palace. It was not quite 
jobbery, but it was swift. yen on the 
1850 railway map Derby was not on the line 
from Menai to Euston. The electric-tele- 
graph clerks may have been busy, but any- 
way if you have an age of Jaissez-faire you 
mustn’t grumble when the devil takes the 
hindmost. 


Brunel, whose successes were now behind 
him, could afford to be chivalrous over the 
death of what he euphemistically called his 
“bantling.” Paxton, with the spur of royal 
approval, now acted quickly, and his 
arrangements with Fox and Henderson and 
with Chances were so advanced that by 
July 16 (five weeks after the blotting-paper 
doodle) the Building Committee unani- 
mously adopted the plans. The committee 
were embarrassed by their own conduct but 
realised that they were being got out of a 
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very nasty hole—in at least five ways. One: 
ever since Paxton’s appeal to public opinion, 
through the (Illustrated London News, 
Brunel’s dome had been widely unpopular. 
Two: Brunel’s very permanent-looking 
brick sheds had again fanned the flames of 
controversy over the desecration of the 
Park. Three: it couldn’t be built in the time. 
Four: it would cost more to remove than to 
build. Five: the exhibits would have been 
inadequately lit. 


NO ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


Albert’s black despair of the previous 
month would alone have forced the com- 
mittee’s hand, but Paxton—if he was to be 
trusted—really had solved the problem. It 
is not always realised how functionally 
essential it: was that the Crystal Palace 
should be crystal, that its walls and roof 
really should be 95 per cent. glass. This 
evening, as the lights go up, the South 
Bank will assume its greatest glory; but in 
1851, with the incandescent mantle 40 years 
over the horizon, the artificial lighting of 
a building as long as Portland-place and 


three times as wide was never even 
attempted. The Great Exhibition’ always 
closed at dusk. 3 


However, the Building Committee were 
taking enormous risks. It was all paper 
and promises, and prefabrication of com- 
ponents (as distinct from the mere mass 
production of an article) was entirely novel. 
Victorian optimism was never so blatant 
as in this transaction. As Charles Dickens 
wrote in “ Household Words ”:— 

““Two parties in London, relying on the 
accuracy and goodwill of a single iron- 
master, the owners of a single glass-works 
in Birmingham and of one master-car- 
penter in London, bound themselves for 2 
certain sum of money and in a few months 
to cover 18 acres with a building upwards 
of a third of a mile long.” 

That was June 16, 1850: on January 31, 
1851, the building was handed over to the 
Royal Commissioners for the reception of 
exhibits. Between those two dates lies the 
first miracle of prefabrication—a miracle 
almost without a sequel. 

A miracle—because the essence of pre- 
fabrication is adequate preparation. There 
were hundreds of sheets of exquisite and 
entirely original full-sizes; even the beauti- 
fully designed column heads and joints 
which Brunel had used at Newcastle or 
Paddington were no sort of precedent for 
this job. There were, also, all the details 
for the ingenious devices—the famous 
glaziers’ trucks running in the gutters, the 
mechanically controlled louvres to frus- 
trate Sibthorpe’s prophecy that everyone 
in the giant greenhouse would be roasted 
or such beautiful examples of the new 
esthetic of iron as the spiral stairs to the 
galleries. And all these on a module, so 
that even the fence round the site could 
ultimately go down as the floor boards. 
However honest the contractor, proper 
preparation is the first necessity of pre- 
fabrication; Paxton did prepare everything 
and think of everything, but when we 
examine his time schedule there just isn’t 
room for that preparation . . . we can only 
deduce, literally, gallons of midnight oil. 

I have tried to see the Crystal Palace as 
one should see any great building—giving 
it first a social or historical setting, glancing 
at its antecedents (conservatories and train 
halls) and then going on to judge not only 
whether it met its technical and functional 
circumstances, but whether those circum- 
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stances were or were not the mainspring of 
its inspiration or its poetry. On the whole, 
it stands the test and fails only where any 
work of art in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was bound to fail. The design by 
Brunel or one by, say, Pugin, would have 
been a mistake for either would have been 
an over-emphasis of one half only of the 
dual world. The Crystal Palace was a mirror 
—more or less—of Victorian England. As 
such it was, in one sense, a colossal success, 
but as such, it was necessarily a failure. 


When we have done our best for the 
Crystal Palace we still know in our hearts 
that it is not Chartres Cathedral, nor even 
—since we must be fair to it as a temporary 
building—the marquees of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. It fascinates us because 
of its social and technical significance. It 
fascinated the Victorians; in a wave of 
self-congratulation and gusto they even 
wanted it permanently in central London. 
In 1852 a very special plea was made in a 
pamphlet by “A Medical Man” that it 
should become the Hyde Park “ Kurhaus ” 
combining “all that is desirable in the Spas 
of Germany with all that is decent in the 
Roman Therme.” The plea failed, and so 
it went to Sydenham where’ Ruskin 
described it as “a cucumber frame between 
two chimneys ”—and we would not have 
had it otherwise. 


If, as I have said, the Great Exhibition 
was a mirror of the elegant .Jngland and 
the industrial England of the ’fifties, then 
it follows that only those who had fied to 
their ivory towers — the Pre-Raphaelite 
dreamers and the gentlemen of the Seven 
Lamps—were left out in the cold. But since 
they too were part of the age, that could 
not be done with impunity—not in the end. 
And there lies the great sequel. 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT 


Some weeks after the almost Hanoverian 
scene of May 1, a curly-headed boy from 
Marlborough visited Hyde Park. William 
Morris was by nature, even then, more 
interested in the section labelled “Taste” 
than in those labelled “ Machinery” or 
“ Science.” He spent a day among the “ fine 
arts ” in the Crystal Palace, and he was then 
violently sick. In 1951 we have moved a 
very long way from “The Dreams of John 
Ball,” “The Well at the World’s End,” or 
the drowsy garden at Kelmscott; and yet in 
that little episode in the gentlemen’s lavatory 
of the Crystal Palace there was founded one 
wing of the Modern Movement. The other 
wing, though Morris would never have 
admitted it, was up there above his head in 
the iron and the glass. 


Ever since the Reformation, when struc- 
ture and mysticism had violently dissolved 
their partnership, those two wings had 
drifted further and further apart. Neither 
belated cast-iron Gothic nor the Romantic 
Movement nor anything else had been able 
to bring them together. In 1851 they were 
poles apart, and yet, since both were part 
of the central story of structure, both had 
somehow to be brought back into the 
bloodstream of our cultural fabric. For 
those two wings to meet—the romantic 
and the structural—has taken 100 years. 
Morris did, under the banner of honest 
workmanship, bring the dreamers out of 
their ivory tower and into battle. On the 
other wing the engineers—and specially 
one remembers Méaillart—did ultimately 
rationalise the ships, bridges, and dams 
(not to mention cars and typewriters) so 
that 30 years ago in Vers une Architecture 
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Kerridge (Eastern), F. A. Ridgeon (Eastern), 
J. B. Riley (Midland), S. G. Shepherd (Liver- 
pool), R. Triggs (London) and A. F. Wallis 
(Southern Counties); G. I. Orchard (South- 
Western) is 12th man and R. E. Costain 
(Liverpool) umpire. 

The Cement Marketing Company have 
generously loaned the ground for the 
occasion, 


IN PARLIAMENT 


Care of Historic Houses 

ON June 14, during the Committee stage 

of the Finance Bill, Mr. COoLEGATE 
moved a new clause to give tax reliefs to 
owner-occupiers of houses of historical or 
architectural importance on the lines of the 
Gowers Committee report.’ He recalled that 
when he put down an amendment to provide 
such reliefs last year, Sir Stafford Cripps was 
sympathetic and said that he was anxious to 
deal with what was undoubtedly a great and 
urgent problem—the preservation of a vast 
heritage of historical and _ architectural 
treasures. It caused him (Mr. Colegate) great 
astonishment, therefore, when, on April 26 
of this year, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave a written reply which in its 
material particulars went entirely against the 
recommendations of the Gowers Committtee. 


The concession proposed in the clause 
would involve quite a trifling amount of 
money. Visitors came from all parts of the 
world to see our famous houses, which were 
widely accessible to the people of this 
country. He urged the Chancellor to recon- 


Le Corbusier could point to them as our 
main esthetic inspiration. 


If to integrate a philosophy and a 
technique is the source of life in art then 
there are to-day on the South Bank things 
which—intrinsically slight and trivial though 
they may be—have the true dynamic of 
structure: the dynamic of Gothic. To-day, 
in our union of science, engineering and 
art, Prince Albert, Henry Cole and even 
Sir Robert Peel would find a bizarre, in- 
credible but sparkling realisation of their 
own high enlightenment and ideals. They 
would be puzzled to know why it has all 
taken 100 years, but as pleased as we are 
surprised to discover that it has actually 
happened in England. The diversity of 
winding roads down which the once 
opposed armies of the Modern Movement 
have been marching have converged and met 
—the armies have discovered that they are 
allies. 


Their battles have nearly all been fought; 
but all that is our story, and it is not one 
that I would dare to tell in this hall—so 
many of you are still alive. But the architect 
has at last rejoined the engineer on the 
broad highway. If the planet survives and 
if both can understand their true historic 
role, then the future might be theirs. 


CRICKET 
Vitruvians v. Palladians 


PLAYED at the Architectural Association 
ground at Elstree on June 14, this match 
(12 a side) ended in a draw. Scores: 





VITRUVIANS sider the matter. To-day the Philistine was 
G. H. Storer, Ibw,b Hall ...° ... =... +» 13 rampant in many fields, and .if there was one 
A. Boyd, ¢ Holden, b Hall * 3. field in which at comparatively little cost 
eer * 19 the British Government could save so vast 
E. Bishop, c Rawlings, b Dowe 20 a heritage of beauty, surely nothing should 
G. Mansell,b Hall... 1 stand in the way of their taking the neeessary 
I, M. Leslie, b Churchill “+ s+ + 1 steps and introducing the necessary legis- 
R. D. Mudie, b Churchill... as nae a 5 lation. 
E. Chamberlain, b Hall Is kom ~~ ce 
E. Neve, not out ; ¥e a a a Mr. H. Hynpd. a Labour member, said 
SS rr © that he opposed the new clause. Tax relief 
— — pewter eo ne Pe was a form of subsidy, and this was the 
wrong time to put forward such a proposal. 
Tora ae Stes 129 The owners of these houses could not be 
PALLADIANS described as the worst-hit section of the 
R.Hill,c Neve,bBoyd .. .. «+15 Population. 
J. Gloyne,b Boyd... =. ss ss ss «IS MR. Hoyts (Conservative) supported the 
ate agama en oi = Se : new clause. He recalled the history of the 
matter, and argued that there was an obliga- 


D. G. Woodley, c Bryant, b Boyd awe gs ind 17 
B. A. P. Winton-Lewis, b Mudie fae as 1 
R. P. E. Holden, lbw, b Boyd cu em 19 
G. F. Bacon, b Mudie eed oa a eR: 
D. Cooper Sentham, b Mudie aus dud 5 
R. Churchill, not out 

K. Dowe, lbw, b Mudie 
E. Denning did not bat snip en cae 
Extras x tea ae thes ae 11 


tion of honour resting on the Government to 
find a solution. 


Mr. GAITSKELL, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said that in fact Sir Stafford 
Cripps was not in favour of the taxation 
proposals of the Gowers Committee. There 





was no doubt that the tax exemptions which 

Tora (for 10 wickets) ..  «. 126 that committee imposed would have made it 

RewiiNG possible for those who happened to be living 

Vitruvians Palladians in these houses to sell them at a considerable 
moh... 15 3 46 4 — Chamberlain profit. It would, he felt, be far better to 
Woodley 5 2 16 — 12 4 29 — deal with the problem in a way which gave 
Gloyne 4 2 10 1 Mudie 15 2 48 6 greater flexibility and at the same time 
oo. al 13 > 2) 4 greater control over the expenditure involved. 
Hill 75.2 15 2 Bryant 2 1 #1 -— The Government proposed that the 


Minister of Works should have the power to 
make grants and loans, and even do the 
repair work himself, in these houses in 
appropriate cases. There was no suggestion 
that before he stepped in the house had to 
be empty and that it had to become a 
museum. There would be legislation in the 
autumn, and there would be every oppor- 
tunity of looking at the matter then. It was 
not correct to say that the Government had 
decided to do nothing about this and that 
they were content to let these houses go to 


Vitruvians v. The National Federation 
Mr. Stephen Hudson, President, and Mr. 
G. Parker, the Captain, have now completed 
their task of seleeting the National Federa- 
tion’s XI to play the annual cricket match 
against The Vitruvians (the Building Trade 
and Technical Press) on Sunday, July 22, at 
Snaresbrook, Essex. The team is as follows: 
G. P. Parker (captain) (London), J. A. Bird 
(Liverpool), A. E. Booth (Yorkshire), A. E. 
+ Carter (London), B. Garrett (London), K. C. 
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rack and ruin without lifting a finger. The 
Government accepted that further responsi- 
bility which must be placed on the State to 
deal with this matter. 

The new clause was negatived. 

At an earlier stage, Mr. GAITSKELL -had 
viewed favourably attempts by members to 
amend Clause 32 in order to exempt from 
death duty property left to a university or 
to a college at Oxford or Cambridge. Mem- 
bers also urged the claims of archeological 
and preservation societies and such bodies 
as the National Trust. Mr. Gaitskell, al- 
though he admitted that he saw no possi- 
bility of drawing up a precise and definite 
list of organisations to which the concessions 
would apply, undertook to introduce a wider 
amendment permitting the Treasury to give 
exemption where they were satisfied that the 
property could best be preserved in this way 
for the benefit of the nation. It would have 
been impossible to limit the list to colleges 
in Oxford or Cambridge—he would want to 
include other universities—and he had had 
correspondence with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury regarding the claims of church 
buildings. The waiving of death duties 
would be entirely subject to Treasury control 
and there was no idea that colleges should 
acquire properties free of death duties and 
draw large incomes from them. 


Housing Statistics 

On June 14 Mr. Harrison asked the 
Minister of Local Government and Planning 
if he would give the comparative figures of 
housing accommodation to date, per head of 
population, and for the year 1938. 

Mr. LINDGREN, who replied, said that on 
the information available, it was estimated 
that additional accommodation had been pro- 
vided since 1938 for about four million 
persons, compared with an estimated increase 
in population of about 24 millions over the 
same period. 

Wotton House 

On June 14 Mr. ToucHE asked the Home 
Secretary if he was aware that anxiety was 
felt that the building operations taking place 
at the Fire Service College, Wotton House, 
were destroying the architectural and esthetic 
merits of John  Evelyn’s Elizabethan 
mansion; and if he would consider consulting 
the Royal Fine Art Commission or some 
other appropriate body on this matter. 

Mr. GEOFFREY DE FREITAS, who replied, 
said he did not know of any general anxiety 
about the building work at Wotton House. 
The property was largely rebuilt about 1860, 
and only a very small part of the interior, 
and none of the exterior dated from the six- 
teenth century. The work had been carried 
out in full consultation with the ancient 
monuments inspectorate of the Ministry of 
Works and with the planning authority. 


Improvement Grants 


On June 6, MR. NUGENT asked the 
Minister of Local Government and Plan- 
ning what was the total number of applica- 
tions which had been ‘made for improve- 
ment grants under the Housing Act, 1949; 
the total number of acceptances and refusals 
at the latest date; and the number of such 
applications, aceptances and refusals in 
rural areas. 

Mr. DALTON said that the numbers for 
all districts were: Applications made, 1,789; 
number approved, 614; number rejected, 
668. Those for rural districts were: 1,210, 
410. and 468, respectively. The remaining 
applications were either still under con- 
sideration or had been withdrawn. 
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EDUCATIONAL BUILDING IN 
WALES 


Slow Progress Criticised 
me PDRESSING the annual meeting of the 
Welsh Joint Education Committee at 
Llandrindod Wells on June 8, Mr. D. R. 
HARDMAN, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of -Education, said that in the 
riod between the end of the war and 
March, 1952, about £12 million of educa- 
tional building would have been completed, 
or would be in the process of completion, 
in Wales. 

Mr. Hardman, who was deputising for Mr. 
George Tomlinson, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, whose recent illness prevented him 
from attending the meeting, said that this 
£12 million included some £9,693,000 for 
primary and secondary schools and 
£2,101,000 for technical education. 

This reflected considerable credit on the 
education authorities of Wales. If there 
was one serious criticism regarding Welsh 
educational building it was not that it had 
been done badly, but that it was being 
too slowly done. 

“There are areas in Wales where con- 
siderable jobs have been started over the 
last few years and not one single new place 
has been provided yet, simply because so 
many jobs drag on,” stated Mr. Hardman. 


L.C.C. HOUSING ESTIMATES FOR 
1951-52 


Increased Burden on Rates 


HE annual estimates for 1951-52 of the 
Housing Committee were considered 

by the London County Council at its 
meeting on June 19. The estimates of the 
Housing Committee amount to £20,500,000 
(compared with £19,000,000 in 1950-51) for 
capital expenditure and £6,248,535, an 
increase of over £474,000, for maintenance. 

Capital estimates include £3 million (as 
in 1950-51) for acquisition of land and £174 
million (£16 million in 1950-51) for the 
development of sites. In addition to the 
amount to be voted for capital expenditure, 
£14 million is available in provisional sums 
to cover, among other items, possible addi- 
tional schemes that may be approved during 
the year. 

Taking housing expenditure and income 
as a whole for 1951-52, the estimated amount 
which will fall on the rates shows an 
increase from £1,669,740 (1950-51) to 
£2,202,064. Nearly half this increase is due 
to the fact that provision has to be made 
for 11,153 more dwellings than last year, 


each involving an average charge on the 


tates of £20 a year. 

Particulars of the progress of housing 
operations for the three months ended 
March 31, 1951, show that in this period 
1,961' permanent dwellings were completed, 
bringing the total number of new perma- 
nent dwellings completed since the end of 
the war to 31,771. 

Mr. A. REGINALD STAMP, chairman of the 
Housing Committee, said that although there 
had been no improvement in the general 
Situation regarding steel supply, the council 
and its contractors had been able to effect 
some improvement in respect of the housing 
schemes most seriously affected. Work had 
Testarted on the two schemes which had 
been brought to a standstill. 

“About 2,000 dwellings have so far been 
affected, and the delay has varied on 
different jobs from two weeks to six 
months. The average delay in the final 
completion of these dwellings will be about 
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three months, assuming there are no more 
hold-ups,” he said. 

An amendment was submitted on the capital 
estimates, in the name of Mr. Norris 
Kenyon, seconded by Miss Madge Dugdale, 
that the Housing Committee be instructed, 
in view of the present waiting list of 200,000 
families, to increase the number of dwell- 
ings being built with the existing labour 
force and supply of materials by implement- 
ing forthwith the suggestions made in 
Ministry of Local Government and Planning 
Circular 38/51 for modifications in new 
Council dwellings, which will save materials 
and labour without diminishing the value 
of the dwellings to the families who will 
occupy them. 

Lady Pepler, seconded by Mr. Frank H. 
East, proposed an amendment instructing 
the Housing Committee “to give its most 
urgent attention to the rapidly approaching 
exhaustion of building sites both in London 
itself and on the out-county estates, and to 
investigate whether any practical arrange- 
ments are being made for applicants on the 
Council’s housing list, who wish to go to 
one of the New Towns or to one of the 
expanded towns, to get the opportunity to 
do so.” 


HOUSING REPAIRS 


N.F.B.T.E. President and Licensing 
Limits 

Mr. STEPHEN Hupson, president of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, speaking at the half-yearly meet- 
ing of the South.Wales Federation at Swan- 
sea, on June 8, said: ‘“ The full effects of 
the re-armament programme have yet to be 
felt by the building industry, but I hope 
that the Government will realise that the 
repair and reconditioning of existing houses 
is as important as the building of new ones, 
and that they will not, therefore, make the 
mistake of reducing the present licensing 
limits.” 

Owing to increased costs, less work could 
be done for the same money than a year 
ago and logically, therefore, the limits 
should be raised. 


ae RE REESE AIR 
Smooth-running 
space-saving efficiency makes 


KING SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


a basic aid in modern building 








"T mousanns of sliding door installations in 

modern factories, schools, hospitals, 
farms, houses and garages glide on KING 
door gear. There’s good reason. KING 
fittings are precision-engineered. Every set, 
from massive power-operated gear to light- 
weight domestic installations, incorporate 
‘plus’ features developed by solid engineer- 
ing experience to give silky-smooth action 
and long, trouble-free life. Write for booklet 
showing the range and applications of KING 
door gear, and the name of your nearest 
stockist. 








SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


Write for illustrated booklets to:— 
GEO. W. KING LIMITED, 202 WORKS, 
HITCHIN, HERTS. TEL.: HITCHIN 960 
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INCENTIVES—ANOTHER STEP 
FORWARD 
National President’s Announcement 


G PEAKING at Scarborough, on’ June 15, 
on the occasion of the half-yearly 
meeting of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, Mr. STEPHEN 
Hupson, president, N.F.B.T.E., said that 
the building industry had now taken a 
further major step forward in its efforts to 
link higher wage packets: with increased 
output. : 

“The settlement reached last December 
between building employers and operatives,” 
he continued, “allowed the full resources 
of both sides of the industry to assist in 
dealing with the problems of working in- 
centives schemes. The machinery for this. 
has now been agreed by both employers. 
and operatives, and Incentives Payments 
Advisory Panels are now being set up in 
each region throughout the country and will 
shortly start functioning. 


“These panels are an important innova- 
tion and the success of their work will largely 
depend upon the co-operative spirit in which 
it is administered. There are certain to be 
“teething” troubles in this further exten- 
sion of incentives payments, but on build- 
ing sites where incentives schemes are being 
operated they are having a distinct and bene- 
ficial effect on costs. I would, therefore, 
urge everybody to give the new machinery 
a fair trial.” ; 


Mr. Hudson added that a national sub- 
committee of the national executives of 
employers and operatives would keep this 
new machinery constantly under review and 
Regional Panels would be able to approach 
the sub-committee for guidance on problems 
of general principle arising from cases re- 
ported to them. There would, therefore, be 
full opportunity for making any alterations 
or adjustments which might appear, in the 
light of experience, to be necessary. 


L.C.C. AND DIRECT LABOUR 
“ Experiment in Parlour Socialism” © 


‘“‘ BUILDERS all over the country will have, 
been shocked to hear that the London County. 
Council—Britain’s largest housing authority 
—has decided to build a proportion of its 
houses by direct labour,” said Mr. Gordon. 
Fisher, president of the North-West Region. 
of the Federation of Master Builders at their 
council meeting at Southport on June 6. 
““Since the start of the council’s enormous 
housing programme, building contractors 
have done a good job for them, and this, 
latest experiment in parlour Socialism comes 
at a time when even some of those local 
authorities who have been using the direct 
labour methods have decided to abandon it.” 


The actual costs of these direct labour: 
methods were very difficult to come by, but 
in almost any other case where figures had 
been available it was conclusively proved 
that the final costs of a housing project were 
greater than the original estimate, he con- 
tinued. It stood to reason that a well organ- 
ised firm of building contractors—men who 
spent a lifetime in the building trade and 
whose business stood or fell by the way in 
which they carried out their work—were 
better qualified to carry out building opera-‘ 
tions than a department of a municipality. 
“TIT only hope that rate-payers all over the 
country will insist that where this form of 
building is being used all details relating to 
costing ate made public property,” he added. 
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Sir Hartley Shawcross Defines Govern- 
ment’s Aims 


HE Government’s approach to the 
question of resale price maintenance 
was explained to the Press by SiR HARTLEY 
SHawcross, President of the Board of 
Trade, on Tuesday, on the occasion of the 
publication of the Board of Trade’s Resale 
Price Maintenance Report. He said that the 
Government did not suggest that the aboli- 
tion of this practice taken by itself would 
lead to any dramatic falls in prices. In the 
long run it would, however, he believed, 
lead to greater efficiency in the distribution 
of goods, and it should be regarded as part 
ef the Government’s general policy for 
attacking high price levels. 

The report, published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 8274, Stationery Office, 6d.), sums 
up the Government’s objection to resale 
price maintenance under two headings:— 
First, by eliminating price-competition 
between shops with different levels of 
cost, it prevents price reductions which 
could and should be made. Secondly, 
the collective punitive action by which most 
fixed resale prices are enforced amounts to 
a private system of law which in effect is 
outside the jurisdiction of the Courts. 

The Government will, therefore, intro- 
duce legislation to make illegal collective 
arrangements designed to ensure that goods 
shall be sold at or above specified retail 
prices, and any indication by a manufacturer 
or other supplier of goods of a resale price 
for those goods unless that price is clearly 
stated to be a maximum price. 

Generally speaking, the Government con- 
siders that this legislation should have effect 
over the whole of industry and trade; but 
in drafting the legislation the Government 
will take account of any cases where it may 
be established that exceptional conditions 
would render the operation of the proposed 
provisions unworkable or undesirable in the 
public interest. 

In the Government’s view unfair or ex- 
cessive methods of price competition would 
be a matter for Parliament to deal with on 
fts merits; fears of their possible emergence 
in the future cannot constitute a valid reason 
for allowing harmful restrictive practices to 
continue. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross emphasised that 
the Government’s proposed legislation, which 
would be introduced as soon as further con- 
sultations with trade interests and the work 
of drafting the measure would allow, would 
apply equally to the wholesale trade as to 
retail transactiofs, and would cover the 
whole range of manufactured goods. 

Other Government measures for attack- 
ing high prices foreshadowed by the 
President of the Board of Trade were: 
Restoration of a number of price controls 
and steps to guard against excessive profits. 
¥n regard to the latter, aftention would be 
given to the need for incentives forthe 
more efficient firms. 


TRADE CHARGE HANDS 
Working Rule Amendment 
Tue National Joint Council for the Build- 
ing Industry, accepting the recommended 
settlement of a special committee, have 
decided to make an amendment to National 
Working Rule 1 by adding: “ Trades charge- 
hands appointed as such by their employer, 
shall, while so employed, be paid not less 
than 2d. per hour above the standard rate of 
craftsmen.” 
’ The dg¢cision was announced to operate 
with effect on and from Monday, June 11. 








RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE SHORTAGES OF MATERIALS 
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CONTROL OF TIMBER 
Forthcoming Changes 


SoME changes in the control of timber 
are to be made from July 2 under a ney 
Board of Trade Order which replaces a 
number of previous orders. The principal 
changes introduced by the New Order, which 
is known as the Timber (Control) Order, 
1951, are:— 

(1) Mining timber, herring barrel staves 
and headings, pulpwood, telegraph, ladder 
and scaffold poles and-round timber pre 
pared for the.manufacture of wood wool, 
are freed from acquisition licence and (wheg 
used for the respective purposes for which 
they are prepared) from, consumption 
licence; 

(2) Shingles have been excluded from the 
definition of “ timber ” and are thereby freed 
from control; 

(3) American ash, balsa, basswood and 
American poplar are also freed from 
control; 

(4) Traders acquiring or supplying any 
controlled material will in future be required 
to include the date of the transaction and 
the reference number of the licence in their 
records; 

(5) The provisions relating to “ Restricted 
Materiat—Special Releases,” are abolished, 

The acquisition, supply, use and consump- 
tion of softwood generally, imported box- 
boards and certain varieties of hardwood 
(First Schedule) and plywood (Second 
Schedule) are still controlled. 

The Timber (Control) Order, 1951, may 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office or 
through any bookseller. 


Functions of New Ministry Described 

THE BILL to provide for the appointment 
of a Ministry of Materials, to be concerned 
exclusively with raw material supplies for 
industry, was made available to M.P.s on 
June 15, together with an explanatory White 
Paper (Cmd. 8278, Stationery Office. 6d.). | 

As was announced in April, Mr. Stokes, 
who was then appointed to succeed the late 
Mr. Ernest Bevin as Lord Privy Seal, is 
also to be responsible for this new depart- 
ment, and he will be Minister of Materials. 
The Minister is charged with “the exercise 
of such functions relating to raw and other 
materials as may be conferred upon him” 
by Orders in Council. There will be trans- 
ferred to him responsibility for certain raw 
materials at present exercised by the Ministry 
of Supply and the Board of Trade. 
Adviser on Metal Economy 

The Minister of Supply has announced 
that to assist him in discharging his responsi- 
bility to promote economy in the use of 
scarce metals in rearmament production 
and in the engineering industries. he has 
appointed Mr. D. A. Oliver, Director of 
Research at the Birmingham Small Arms 
Co., Ltd., to serve part time as Metals 
Economy Adviser. Mr. Oliver will also be 
available to advise the Lord Privy Seal 
on questions of economy in use arising in 
connection with non-ferrous metals. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 
Ban on Nickel Uses 

Because of the increasing use of nickel 
in the defence programme, the Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of Supply are ban- 
ning its use in the manufacture of a num- 
ber of articles as from today, June 22. The 
ban follows the cuts in nickel supplies for 
stainless steel production and nickel plating, 
announced by the Minister of Supply on 
April 20. 

The Orders—the Nickel Prohibited Uses 
(Board of Trade) Order, 1951, and the Nickel 
Prohibited Uses (Ministry of Supply) Order, 
1951—stop the use of nickel or austenitic 
stainless steels or nickel alloys in the manu- 
facture of the items listed in Schedule 1, 
which includes builders’ and plumbers’ 
hardware and sanitary fittings, and builders’ 
construction and fittings. The principal 
nickel alloys involved are nickel silver, 


THE LICENSING LIMIT 
Raising of “Free Limit” Advocated 


“ By THE END of this month the Minister 
of Works will have to make up his miad 
what he intends to do about building licen- 
sing for the next year. At the moment all 
building work has to be licensed, except 
domestic work not costing more than £100 
and certain work on industrial buildings 
not costing more than £500.” This view was 
expressed by Mr. F. W. Payne, president of 
the Southern Counties Region of the Federa- 
tion of Master Builders, on June 19. 

Mr. Payne continued: “I hope the new 
Minister of Works will do away with this 
licensing system altogether. But should he 
consider it necessary to continue it I must 








cupro nickel and monel metal. 


point out that we master builders are expect: 
ing him to raise the domestic ‘ free limit’ 
to at least £150 and the industrial ‘free 
limit’ to at least £750. Since June last year, 
building costs have gone up—for instance 
cement prices have risen by 174 per cent, 
bricks by 7+ per cent., roofing tiles by 6 per 
cent. and timber by no less than 63 per cent. 
Master builders have also been faced with 
an increase in building operatives’ wages and, 
of course, a general rise in all costs, includ- 
ing road and rail, transport. Thus it will 
be apparent that building work which cost 
£100 a year ago will cost something like 
£150 over the next 12 months. And there 
is no reason to believe, even from recent 
speeches by members of the Government, 
that this inflationary trend_is likely to be 
checked.” 

Members of the public should realise, 
added the speaker, that those increases in 
costs were in no way due to the master 
builder. He had to purchase the materials 
for the work in hand and had to pay the 
wages laid down. The master builders’ ratio 
of profit had not in any way gone up. 





CORK FLOORING 
PARQUET 

WOOD BLOCK 
ASPHALTE TILES 
LATEX-CORK 
PLASC OP: ¥.0.) 


WE HAVE. A FLOORING FOR ALL 
TYPES OF BUILDINGS & USAGES. 


OUR NATION-WIDE SERVICE FOR 
LAYING THE ABOVE FLOORING 
ALSO EXTENDED THROUGH OUR 
ASSOCIATE FIRMS. 


EDWARD STUART & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 


8 HOLBEIN PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 4065/4021 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


More Employed in Building Industry 


During April the number of people em- 
ployed in the building and constructing in- 
dustries increased from 1,425,000 to 
1,428,000, according to figures issued by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 


Edinburgh Festival Exhibition 

THE King has approved of loans from the 
Palaces of Holyroodhouse and Windsor of 
examples of fine Scottish craftsmanship for 
the “ Living Traditions ” exhibition opening 
in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 
on June 25. These include representative. 
pieces of the state banqueting service from 
Holyroodhouse and three broadswords and a 
dirk from the Royal collection at Windsor. 


The Canterbury Festival 


The Canterbury Festival, which is to be 
held from July 18 to August 10, includes 
orchestral and choral concerts, operas, 
drama and ballet, cricket, and a number of 
exhibitions. The Canterbury Exhibition, 
which opened on June 11 for the rest of the 
summer, is claimed to be the only one of 
its kind to compare with the South Bank 
Exhibition; it tells the story of Canterbury 
down the ages, in much the same manner 
that the South Bank tells the story of Britain. 


L.M.B.A. Area’s Innovations 


Members of Central Area No. 3 of the 
London Master Builders Association had two 
innovations at their meeting on June 
12. The Chairman, Mr. B. L. Morgan, who 


’ presided, had dispensed with a “top” table, 


the guests sitting in a square around him. 
The second innovation was provided by the 
builder members of the Area present, who 
put the “ builder’s point of view,” and emi- 
nent architects and surveyor guests present 
were asked to respond to the questions sub- 
mitted. 


Industry’s Costs “ Understated ” 


Mr. Lawrence W. Robinson, President of 
the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants, 
in his presidential address to the Institute’s 
National Cost Conference on June 1, said: 
“In my considered judgment British industry 
is understating its true costs of production in 
both its costing statements and its published 


accounts.” It was, he continued, the 
accountant’s professional duty to draw 
attention in no uncertain terms to the 


deleterious effect that this artificial statement 
of costs is having on the current and long- 
term health of the national economy. 


International Commission on Illumination 


The twelfth session of the International 
Commission on Illumination is to be held in 
Stockholm from June 26 to July 7. Over 
70 delegates from this country will be 
present at the Stockholm meeting so that 
the British delegation will probably be the 
Jargest from overseas. At the meeting 
Secretariat reports and papers covering a 
wide range of subjects such as lighting and 
vision, definitions, colorimetry, lighting prac- 
tice in its many fields, aviation lighting, street 
lighting, etc., will be presented and dis- 
cussed. Papers will be read by a number of 
authors from this country including Dr. J. N. 
Aldington, Mr. H. C. Weston, Dr. W. E. 
Harper and Dr. R. G. Hopkinson. 
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STATE OF BRITAIN’S ROADS 


British Road Federation Meeting 


AN ASSURANCE that continued efforts 
would be made in the immediate future to 
persuade the Government to spend more on 
road maintenance and new road develop- 
ment was given by LorD SANDHURST, 
O.B.E., chairman of the British Road Fed- 
eration, at the annual general meeting of the 
Federation, held at the Dorchester Hotel, 
London, on June 19. Earlier he had said 
that it was becoming distressingly clear that 
the Government was not prepared to deviate 
from its negative policy towards roads. 
While admitting that an extra £34 million 
had been allocated for roadwork through- 
out Britain during this year, he pointed out 
that five times that sum would have to be 
spent every year to restore our highways 
to their pre-war condition. 

This year’s extra allocation did show, 
however, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Minister of Transport 
had been impressed by the arguments sub- 
mitted by the British Road Federation. 
Lord Sandhurst added that public concern 
at the state of our roads was slowly increas- 
ing throughout the country, and this must 
inevitably result in increasing pressure on 
the Government. 

A similar. view was expressed by Mr. 
C. B. Nixon, F.R.S.A., M.I.Mech.E., chair- 
man and governing director of Leyland 
Motors, Ltd., when he spoke at the lunch 
which preceded the annual meeting Mr. 
Nixon said that Britain’s road system was 
more disgraceful than that of any other 
country in Europe. The railways could not 
possibly handle all the freight which had 
to be transported; a sound road system was, 
therefore, essential to keep the wheels of 
industry turning, he said. 
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RISES IN CONTRACTORS’ COSTS 
Some Striking Figures 
STRIKING figures showing increased 
“costs are quoted by Mr. Frank Taylor, 
chairman of Taylor Woodrow, Ltd., build- 
ing and civil engineers, in his recent state- 
ment to shareholders. From March, 1950, 
to March, 1951, wages rose by 10 per cent., 
building materials by 10 per cent., timber 
by approximately 46 per cent., and mech- 
anical spare parts, particularly for American 
plant, owing to the devaluation of the 
pound sterling, have increased in cost by as 
much as 50 per cent., as well as being diffi- 
cult to obtain. Another handicap in the 

past year has been the bad weather. 

Nevertheless, the net profit for 1950, after 
depreciation and taxation, is £76,325, com- 
pared with £71,628 in 1949. The .general 
reserve is increased by £35,000 to a total of 
£180,000. 

Mr. Taylor supplies the following break- 
down of costs:— 


Per cent, 


Direct materials and expenses (including sub- 


contractors) =e 64.3 
Wages and salaries .. me Pere te 25.7 
Administrative expenses and depreciation 6.2 
Taxation a oy a aa 2.3 
Distributions to shareholders a 
Retained in business 8 

100.0 


In reviewing home contracts Mr. Taylor 
mentions the approaching completion of 
work at West Ham power station; the con- 
tract for a new power station at Yelland, 
Devon; construction of a vehicle subway at 
London Airport; completion of Atlantic 
House, Holborn-viaduct; commencement of 
work on a large chemical factory at Stal- 
lingborough, Lincs., a chemical plant at 
Warrington, and the last section of the 
power station at Battersea; the company’s 
first contracts in prestressed concrete; and 
continued opencast coal mining. ; 

Reviewing the company’s now consider- 
able overseas activities, Mr. Taylor says that 
the associated company, Taylor Woodrow 
(West Africa), Ltd., has gone to considerable 
lengths in training and educating Africans. 
Practically all the labour forces employed 
on such jobs as the reconstruction of 
Takoradi Harbour are locally recruited, men 
having been trained not only to fill clerical 
grades, but to operate concrete mixers, 
cranes, excavators and bulldozers and to do 
quantity surveying. “They are, in the 
maif, now carrying out these highly 
specialised duties in an efficient manner,” 
Mr. Taylor says. 

MANAGERIAL POSTS 
N.F.B.T.E. Scheme for Apprentices 

“The building industry recognises the 
need for the recruitment in sufficient num- 
bers of apprentices of the right types and 
for their proper training and further educa- 
tion, and I congratulate the Southern Coun- 
ties Federation on their excellent pioneer 
work in this field,” said Mr. Stephen 
Hudson, president of the N.F.B.T-E., at the 
half-yearly meeting of the Southern Counties 
Federation at Hastings on Tuesday. 

The training of youths for managerial 
and administrative posts in the building in- 
dustry was equally important and a com- 
prehensive scheme for the award of prizes 
and scholarships to indentured apprentices, 
prepared in co-operation with its ten regional 
federations and nearly 300 local associa- 
tions, had recently been approved by the 
council of the National Federation, he con- 
tinued. The details of the scheme wefe now 
being worked out and would be announced 
shortly. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


THE FOLLOWING NEW COMPANIES, registered 
M.O.W. Exhibition at Middlesbrough '” England, have been announced, by Jordan 
highs and Sons, Ltd., company registration agents. 
Manuracturers of building plant and 7 4 McAdam and Sons, Ltd. (494217.) Regd 
equipment from many parts of Britain wiN Apr. 12, 96a, Weston-pk., Hornsey, N.8, bldrs., brick- 
take part in a “ Machines for the Modern layers, stone masons, etc. Nom. cap.: £100. Dirs.: 
Builder ” Exhibition which the Ministry of T- A. McAdam and Mrs. A. I. McAdam, Avenel, Old 
i iati . oT 4s Nazeing-rd., Broxbourne, Herts. 
Works, in association with the building “WT. Western, Ltd. (494228.) Regd. Apr. 12, Tudor-hse, 
industry, have organised at Middlesbrough 28, Linksway, Northwood, Middx., bldrs., contractors, 
from July 13 to 21. Lord Morrison, Parlia- etc. Nom. cap.: £100, Diis.: W. R. Western and 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works, Doris V. Western. 
will open .the Exhibition at 3 p.m. on A. Rudling (Liss), Ltd. (494233.) Regd. Apr. 13, 


. . Strachur, London-rd., Hillbrow, Liss, Hants., bldrs. 
Friday, July 13. The Mayor of Middles- and contractors, etc. Nom. cap.: £100. Dir.: A. 


brough, Alderman B. Ramsey, J.P., will Rudling, Crossways, W. Ashling-rd., Hambrook, Sussex. 
preside at the ceremony. Moltinos, Ltd. (494267.). Regd. Apr. 13, 46, Park- 
fenton st., Southend-on-Sea, bldrs. and contractors, etc. Nom. 
‘Some of the latest types of building plant (25: £1,000. Dirs.: B. R. Moltino and G. A. Minter. 
will be shown, including mobile hoists, A. J. Lucas and Son. (494230.) Regd. Apr. #3, 91, 
brick trucks, powered barrows, conveyors, Munster-rd., Fulham, S.W.6, bldrs., contractors, etc. 
tractors, bulldozers, concrete mixers. scaf- Nom-.caP-: £1,000. Dir.: R. A. Lucas, 91, Munster- 
folding, and a wide range of powered hand "+" Oakenfold, Ltd. (494339.) Regd. Apr. 14, 
tools. On view, also, will be a Ministry of 137, Old-st., E.C., bldrs., contractors, etc. Nom. cap.: 
Works’ exhibit, “Building Research and £2,000. Dirs.: T. C. Oakenfold and Marion W. Oaken- 
Housing,” shown for the first time at the fold, 54, Erlesmere-gdns., W. Ealing, W.13. - 
Ministry's “Modern Building” Exhibition CJuithso. 35° Whiteball, SW.1 bldre, bricklayers, 
at Chester. This illustrates the results (of 4. Nem. cap.: £1,000. . Dir.: T. M.. Weller, 50, 
research applied to the building of an Salcombe-gdns., Mill Hill, N.W.7. 
ordinary semi-detached two-storey house. _ Cussins (Builders), Ltd. (494400.) Regd. Apr. 17, 
Middlesbrough Corporation will stage an Nom. cap.: £1,000. Sub.: P. Cussins, Moor Court, 


aug 3 “ f forth, N tl -Tyne, 3. 
poor a showing its own Works Department’s ars — a. Willies, Lid. ‘ (494413.) Regd. Apr. 17 
activities. i ‘ jille, ‘and con- 


15, Ingmite-rd., Eastviile, Bristol, 5, bidrs. and con- 
The exhibition will be held on open tractors. Nom. cap.: £3,000. Dir.: L. Williams. 


* Clarence J. Patching, Ltd. (494431.) Regd. Apr. 18, 
ground at the end of Levick-crescent, 25, Oakhill-rd., Wheatley Hills, Doncaster, civil engng. 


Whinney Banks, Middlesbrough. Admission contractors, bldg., public woiks and demolition con- 
daily (except Sunday) 11.30 a.m. to 7.30 tractors, etc. Nom. cap.: £2,000. Dir.: J. Patching. 
p.m., price Is. H. S. Bye, Ltd. (494443.) Regd. Apr. 18, Smith’s 


“ MACHINES FOR THE MODERN 
BUILDER ” 
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TRADE NEWS 


A Business Jubilee 


On June 17, Mr. George Levy celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of his joining, as an 
apprentice, George Cohen, Sons and Co, 
Ltd.—the parent concern of the “600” group 
of companies. To-day he is vice-chairman 
of George Cohen, Sons and Co., Ltd.; chair- 
man of T. C. Jones and Co., Ltd.; chairman 
of Browett Lindley, Ltd.; a director of The 
Selson Machine Tool Co., Ltd.; and chair- 
man of K. and L. Steelfounders and Engin- 
eers, Ltd. 


A “Dumper ” for Rough Ground 

The Thwaites “ Dumper,” which has under- 
gone exhaustive trials, including testing on 
site in the mud of last winter, to disclose 
any defects, has been the subject of a number 
of recent improvements. Special features 
are its ability to turn on a 5 ft. 6 in. wheel- 
base; controlled hydraulic tipping with long 
reach of tip; low loading height (2 ft. 5 in}; 











Bank-chmbis., Market-pl., Derby., bld1. and contractor. 
EAST HAM SCHOOL OF 
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Hazelby, Derby-rd., Lower Kilburn, Derbys. 
Speech Night and Display of Work 


IN his annual report to the school, 
presented at the Speech Night held on 
June 14, Mr. N. Howpur, BSc. 
A.I.Struct.E., headmaster of the Secondary 
Technical School of Building, East Ham, 
referred to the importance of the introduc- 
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tion during the past year of the new general F a O O R eee 
certificate of education examinations. “ This 544228 


school, along with other secondary technical 
schools,” he said, “ has to face the new situa- 
tion and to realise that the general certifi- 
cate of education offers opportunities for 
thinking out things aftesh. There appears to 
be no valid reason why, if these schools are 
given the right environment, staffing and 
facilities, they should not in the future pro- 
vide a recognised avenue to both technology 
departments of universities and to technical 
colleges.” 


Mr. Howdill pointed out the advantages for 
boys who completed their course of instruc- 
tion. Many parents did not seem to appreci- 
ate the value of the third year. There was 
still an insistent demand from the building 
industry for boys who had completed a three- 
year course in a secondary technical school, 
he said. 


Students of the school and their parents 
were also addressed by Mr. H. J. FALKus, of 
Falkus Bros., Ltd., building contractors. He 
traced the outline of the history of crafts- 
manship from the days 134 centuries ago 
when the Benedictine monks built the first 
abbey at Westminster. Mr. Falkus spoke 


@ Seasoned Oak 


@ Cheaper than any other 
Hardwood floor 


e@ Available now 


ONSITE FLOORING CO. 


12, Wigmore Place, W.1 
Langham 2256 


and from:— 

Broad & Co. Ltd., London 

Bruce Martyn Ltd. 

R. W. Brooke & Co. Ltd., Liverpool 

J. P. Corry & Co. Ltd., Belfast 

J. P. Corry & Co. Ltd., Dublin 

Coventry Tile Co. Ltd., Coventry 

Edcol Ltd., Wolverhampton 

Flortile Ltd., Newcastle 

Holmes (Norwich) Ltd. 

Jaconello Ltd., London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Reading, Cardiff 

Leeds Floorcraft Co., Leeds 

Macdougall & Son Ltd., Glasgow 

National Flooring Co., Lincoln 

South Western Flooring Co. Ltd., 
Totnes. 





also about apprenticeship to-day and urged 
parents to register their sons as apprentices 
to one of the building crafts. 


A comprehensive exhibition of students’ 
work was on view and revealed a very high 
+Standard in all departments. 














and its ability to negotiate very rough 
ground. It is powered by a 5-h.p. air-cooled 
engine, which gives maximum speeds of 
8.5 m.p.h. forward and 4.5 m.p.h. in reverse. 
It will carry a 10 cwt. load and has a flush 
capacity of 11 cu. ft. It conforms to traffic 
regulations and is taxable for road use. The 
dumper is manufactured by A. Thwaites 
Agricultural Engineering Co., Ltd., Central 
Chambers, The Parade, Leamington Spa. 


Paint Manufacturer’s History 

Blundell, Spence and Co., Ltd., 9, Upper 
Thames-street., E.C.4, held a brief ceremony 
recently at which the chairman of the 
company, Mr. E. B. Calvert, unveiled a 
plaque to commemorate the rebuilding of 
the new offices and laboratoriés now being 
erected in Hull. To mark the occasion they 
have published a short history of the firm, 
which they have called “The Blundell 
Book.” This is a very well produced and 
interesting publication and contains many 
illustrations, including two good portraits of 
the founders of the business in 1811. 


Contemporary Furniture Exhibition 


The Scandinavian influence on design is 
clearly discernable in the exhibition of con- 
temporary furniture which was opened 
recently by Mr. Hugh Casson, F.R.I.B.A., 
at Bowman Bros., Ltd., store, Camden Town, 
London. Six rooms and an entrance lounge, 
each furnished as a separate unit, give an 
excellent idea of how attractive modern 
farniture can be. The designers have kept all 
the furniture to utility specifications, thus 
enabling it to be sold at utility prices. In 
a model dining-cum-sitting room are dis- 
played a “ television ” set of five chairs which 
can easily be arranged for viewing or grouped 
cosily round the fire. Other rooms show 
various effective furnishing schemes for bed- 
rooms, dining-rooms, studies, etc. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
“Living Traditions” Exhibition 
HE “ Living Traditions ” Festival exhibi- 

tion of Scottish architecture and crafts 
which is the biggest Scottish, as distinct from 
British, exhibition of the Festival of Britain; 
is to be held in the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Chamber-street, Edinburgh, from June 25- 
September 15. It will have a strong appeal 
because of the beaufy of the settings, the 
richness of the traditional crafts pieces, and 
the varsety of work exhibited by modern 
craftsmen, which is available for sale else- 
where. 

Many of the traditional crafts treasures 
are priceless. The insurance value of the 
collection is £500,000. It includes loans by 
their Majesties the King and Queen, members 
of old Scottish families, and national 


museums. Modern work includes basketry, 
ceramics, clothes, dress accessories and 
jewellery, furniture, glassware, hornware, 


’ jronwork, knitwear, lace, leatherwork, musi- 


cal instruments, needlework, photographs, 
bookbinding, rugs, models, silverware, sports 
equipment, stained glass, printed textiles and 
tweeds, 


There will be craftsmen at work in it 
throughout its run demonstrating tapestry 
and tartan weaving, stone and wood-carving, 
lace-making and pottery, fishing-net and 
lobster pot-making. 


‘ 


Scottish Working Rules 


Amendment to Numbers 6 and 7: “ Walk- 
ing, Travelling and Lodging Allowances” 


THE Scottish National Joint Council, on 
May 31, resolved that the following changes 
should be made to Working Rules Numbers 
6 and 7, and that these should be effective 
as from Monday, July 2 next:— 


Rule 6: Add at end’ of second last para- 
graph, which commences “ At the option of 
the employer ... the following:— 


“Where travelling time exceeds one 
hour, the time taken on the return jour- 
ney in excess of one hour will also be 
paid for.” 


Rule 7: Delete the following words at 
end of table: “which shall be paid at plain 
time rates and shall not be part of the work- 
ing day.” Add the following after table: 
“and thereafter each five miles, or part 
thereof, an additional quarter- -hour allow- 
ance. On return journey any distance over 
25 miles to be paid for at the rate of quar- 
ter-hour allowance for every five miles, or 
part thereof, of the excess. These allow- 
ances shall be paid at plain time rate and 
shall not be part of the working day.” 


Other Amendments 


The following amendments have been 
made to Working Rules since the Rule Book 
was reprintgd in December, 1950, and are 
again promulgated for information and to 
bring the Rule Book up to date. 


Working Rule 8: Lodging iat or a 
First paragraph, line 4, alter figure “ 12” 
13” (effective March 5, 1951). 


Working Rule 1 (Working Hours): Add 
aed following as a note at the end of the 
ule:— 


Note re Tea Breaks: The Council agreed 
on March 3 that the claim as tabled (that 
a forenoon break of ten minutes be allowed 
and paid for by the employer) should be 
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withdrawn on a declaration by the Council 
that the taking of tea at the place of work 
is not considered a breach of the present 
Rules. 


Use of Old Scots Stone 


An effort to revive the use of a once- 
famous Scottish stone which has been 
neglected for generations is being made in 
the “Living Traditions” exhibition opening 
in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, 
on June 25. It is Portsoy serpentine, a 
beautifully-veined marble which enjoyed a 
European reputation in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and was used by Louis XIV in the 
chapel at Versailles and in the Trianon. It 
is being worked for the first time in at least 
50 years as an inlay to a granite fireplace 
which is being made for the exhibition by 
veteran Edinburgh masons who had never 
seen Portsoy serpentine before. It has a 
variety of basic colours ranging from light 
green to purple, all veined in contrasting 
shades. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Ayr.—Corporation have plans in hand for new 
dormitory wing at Wellington school, for which 
the architect is Mr. Thomas O’Brien, F.R.I.B.A., 
Municipal-chbrs., High-st., Sandgate Corner, Ayr. 


Gumtetin—Sanarkahise C.C. to erect 64 houses 
at the Muirhead site, for which the architect is 
Mr. Samuel MacColl, A.R.I.B.A., County-chbrs., 
Beckford-st., Hamilton. 

Glasgow.—Plans to be prepared for new additions 
and other work at 157 to 163, Stobcross-st. and 56 to 
60, Hyde Park-st., at Anderson area, for which the 
architects are Messrs. Hamilton and Forbes, Ltd., 
100, West Regent-st., Blythswood, Glasgow, W.C.2. 


Glasgow.—Plans te be prepared for new church 
and other aceommodation to be erected at Queen’s- 
rd. and Quarrywood-av., nr. Ryehill, Barmulloch. 
Plans by the architects of the Church of Scotland, 
George-st., West End, Edinburgh. 


Lanarkshire.—Plans being prepared for a scheme 
of houses at the Knocklean housing site for the 
Corporation of Biggar. The architects are Cullen, 
Lochhead and Brown, FF.R.1.B.A., 119, Cadzow- 
st., Hamilton. 

Motherwell-Wishaw.—Plans to be prepared for ex- 
tensions and additions to the Flemington Engineer- 
ing Department and also new engineering works at 
Flemington, for which the architects are Shields 
and Purvis, 9 , Alva-st., West End, Edinburgh. 


aublonshine:-Piane prepared .by the architects 
of the Scottish Industrial Estates, Ltd., 3. Wood- 
side-cres., Woodlands-rd., Glasgow, W.C.3, for new 
factory building to be erected at the Glebe area of 
Greenock, by James Y. Keenie, Ltd., Johnstone. 


Ruthergien.—Plans being prepared for Downie- 
brae building scheme of new offices, pumping 
house, forge, lavatories and other accommodation, 
for which the architects are Charteris and Hill, 19, 
St. Vincent-pl., George-sq., Glasgow, C.1. 
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FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


still open but not included 
in this li8t see previous issues Those with an 
asterisk are advertised in this number. The dates 
at the heads of paragraphs are those for the sub- 
mission of tenders; a dagger (t) denotes closing 
date for applicatiens; the name and address at the 
end refer to the person from whom particulars may 
be obtained. 











For some contracts 


BUILDING 
JUNE 25, 

*Aireborough U.D.C.—Eight houses at Bolton 
House estate. E. & S., Micklefield House, Raw- 
don, nr. Leeds. Dep. £2 2s. 

*tEast Suffolk ©C.C.—Three police houses at 
Darsham-rd., Halesworth. County A., County Hall, 
Ipswich. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by July 13. 


JUNE 27. ae 
*tCoventry E.C.—Hostel block at Training 
College, Canley. W. L. Chinn, Director of Educa- 
tion, “Council House. Dep. £2 2s. 
*+Norfolk Ed. Com.—Minor sanitary improve- 
ments and installation of sewage plant at Swar- 
deston County Primary school. “Chief Ed. Officer, 
Education Offices, Stracey-rd.. Norwich. 
JUNE 28. 


*+Surrey ©.C.—Erection of new school at Rich- 
mond-rd., Kingston-upon-Thames. County A., 
County Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 


ee and Melcombe Regis B. . —40 houses 
at Chapelhay housing estate 1. & §S.. 6, 
Pulteney-bidgs., W ae Dep. £2 Poy 


UNE 29. ; 
*+Bethnat Green 5.045 flats at Middleton-st. 


C., Town Hall. Dep. £5 5s. 
= ri t H te 
Bradford T.C.—50 pairs of houses a arrogate- 
rd., onli City E. & S., Town Hall. Dep. 
2s. 
*Bradford = 4 -< houses at Harrogate-rd., 
Eccleshill. City E. S., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 


*Cardiganshire €.C.—Temporary classrooms at 
Felinfack. County A., County Hall, Aberayron. 
*tEssex ©.C.—House with office and garage at 
Writtle. H. Conolly, F.R.I.B.A., County A., County 
Hall, Chelmsford. ' 
*+Essex C.C.—Interior renovations and repairs 
at South Woodford, St. Barnabas-rd. sec. school. 
H. Conolly, F.R.LB.A., County A., County Hall, 
Chelmsford. 

+Nottingham Diocese.—Construction of (1) rc. 
foundations, and (2) superstructure of voluntary 
(R.C.) prim. school, Kingsbury-dr., ae Notting- 
ham. Reynolds & Scott, F. & A-R.I.B.A., 9, Albert- 
sq., Manchester, 2. 

*Rickmansworth U.D.C.—Erection of 35 dwellings 
at Orchard Way housing estate. E. & S. Dep. 


£3 3s. 
JULY 1. 

*+ Nort! tonshire C©.C.—Erection of new_ R.C. 
Sec. Mod. school at Occupation: a. Corby. Gotch, 
Saunders and Surridge, F./A.R.1.B uA. Bank-chbrs., 
Kettering. Tenders Dy peo 2. 

JULY 2. 

*tEpping R.D.C. e houses_at The Oxleys, 
Harlow, and 10 at ww gr., Hoe-la.. Nazeing. 
A.), “Midland Bank-chbrs., 
Buckhurst Hill, 

*+Harrow U.D. “ —177 ri dwellings at Northolt Race- 
course estate. & S., Council Offices, Uxbridge- 
rd., Stanmore, Middlesex. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by 
July 23. ; 

Kenilworth U.D.C.—40 houses at Bulkington 
housing estate. G. A. J. Edmundson, The Council 


House, Kenilworth. Dep. £2 2s. 

Lisburn U.D.C.—46 houses with ancillary works 
at Greenwood estate. T.S., Town Hall, Lisburn. 
Dep. £5. 

*tTottenham B.C.—23 lock-up garages at White 
Hart-la. and 6 at Cornwall-rd. B.E. & §., Town 
Hall. Dep. £1 ls. 

West Hartlepool T.C.—148 houses at Owton 
Manor estate. Boro’ A., Municipal-bidgs., West 
Hartlepool. Dep. £2 2s. 

JULY 3. 


Birkenhead C.B.—13 houses and site works at 
Fairfield-rd. Boro’ A., No. 1, Mortimer-st., Birken- 
head. Dep. £2 2s. 

Dore and Bredwardine R.D.C.—Six houses at 
Kenderchurch and four at Dorstone. C. <" 7. 

ep. 


ie Barclays Bank-chbrs., Hereford. 
1 ls. 

*tFriern Barnet U.D.C.—Erection of small main- 
tenance depot_at Colney Hatch-la.. N.10. K. R. 
Smith and W. . Atkinson. AA.R.I.B.A., 10, 
Bayley-st, Bedford-sq., W.C.1. Dep. £2 2s 


JULY 4 . 
*tNorfolk Ed. Com.—Adaption of Friends’ Meet- 
ing House ag branch library, repairs and decora- 
tion to adjoining cottage at Downham Market, 
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farm premises at Eastern Hall, 
Wymondham College. F. 
Ed. Offices, Stracey- rd., Norwich. 


JULY 6. 


church-la. 
Dep. £2 2s. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne T.C.—Erection 
of additional office accommodation to 
poliee headquarters. City A., 18, Cloth Market. 
*Otdham C.B.—Erection of new sec. 
Heathershaw. F. 
Bank-chbrs., Church-la., Oldham. 


BK. & 8., Council Offices, 


Dep. £2 2s 


Tooting. C., Municipal-bidgs., Wandsworth. 
JULY 7. 

*Barnes B.C.—15 flats at White Hart-la., 
E. & 8., Munieipa] Offices, Sheen-la., S.W.14 
tDorset C.C.—Construction of r.c. bridge, 75-ft. 
with about 4 mite of approach 4 County S., 
County Hall, Dorchester. Dep. £3 

Ripon T.C,—20 flats at North- _ “Sted & Owen, 
89, Albion-st., Leeds, 1. Dep. £3 

*Wayland ® D.C.—Two “sts ‘with drainage 
werks at Carbrueke. Housing Officer, Sur. and 
ag, Eng., ce Offices, Attleborough, Nor- 


folk 
ULY 9. 

Dunstable B.C.—l¢ pel at ~~? BS., 
Municipal Offices, Dunstable. Dep. £2 

*Rugby T.C.—Proposed Attested Saker Cattle 
House and Sales + BS., Murford House, 
Church-walk. Dep. £5 

aye 11. 

*Berkshire ang Reading Fire 
firemen’s houses at Didoot. County A., Witton 
Honse, Parkside-rd., Reading. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Brighton C. B62 flats, 8 garages and 3 stores 

at Bates Nursery site, Lewes-id. B.E. & S., 26-30, 
King’ s-rd. Dep. £2 2s 

*Brighton C.B.—A jig and y factory at Holling- 
bury Industrial Area. B.E. & S., 26-30, King’s-rd. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


Authority.—Four 


*Cheshunt U.B.C.—Supply and erection of glass- 
house at Cedars Park. E. & S., Manor House, 
Cheshunt. Dep. £2. 

*Meliton and Mowbray U.D.C.—18 houses at 
Asfordby and Nottingham-rds. site, Phase VI. E. 
& orton Lodge. Dep. £2 2s 

*Salford T.C.—Demolition of existing con- 
veniences, alteration to nursery convenience, and 
erection of new conveniences ai North Grecian-st., 
school. C.B., Town Hall. Dep. £1 1s. 

s shridge U.D.C.—12 flats at Shay- rd. Douglas 
E. Robinson, Town Hall. 

JULY 12. 

Leeds T.C.—200 dwellings on various « “ay 

City A., Priestley house, — hill, Leeds, 9 
JULY 1 

*Shefheld T.0.—Erection my ‘the Brook sec. mod. 
school ~* Seat. Sheffield, 9. 
a LB.A., City Architect, 


























W. Geo 
Town Hall. 


JULY 1 

Southborough U. D.c—_Three shops with maison- 
ettes above at Woolley-rd. Howes & Jackman, 1, 
ees. Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1. Dep. 


Wisbech. Isle of Ely, R.D.C.—Four bungalows at 
Isle Bridge; four at Wisbech St. Mary; four at 
Ring’s End; and four houses at Hale Bridge, Up- 

well. Architect, —— Offices, Alexandra-rd., 
Wisbech. Dep. £1 1 

aan 16. ‘ 

*Bristol C.C.—Alterations and additions to St, 

Philip’s March Nursery School. J. Nelson Meredith, 


F.R.I.B.A., City <A., Eagle-hse., Colston-ave., 
Bristol, 1. Dep. £2 2s. 
*Egham U.D.6.—52 houses at Thorpe-rd. estate. 


E. & S., Fire Station-bidgs., High-st., Egham 


Dep. £2 

*Hu untingdon C.C.—Erection of old people’s home 
at Stanground. S. Hands, County A., County- 
bidgs., Huntingdon. 


Mersey River Board.—Construction of new river 
wail along hank at SaMord. J. Firth, B-Eng., 
M.L.C. a Mirwe!l, Carrington-la., Sale, Cheshire. 
ep. 
Reading C.B.—4 houses at Salisbury-rd. 
A., Town Hall. 
JULY 17. 


Roohdale C.B.—Adaptation 
“ Kingsland,” Manchester-rd., 
aged persons. B5S., poe Hall. 


Boro’ 


and extension of 
to form home for 


ULY 18. 

Belfast R.D.C.—129 yore and aertiers works at 
Ballyclare-rd., Glengormley. W. D. R. and RT. 
Taggart, 36-38, Castle Arcade-bldgs., Belfast, Dep. 

Earby U.D.C.—Six terrace houses and two dwell- 
ings at Waterloo-rd., Killbrook. E. & S., Council 
Offices, Earby. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Maidenhead B.C.—Erection of public 7 a4 
ences and parcels office at Park- we ~. ~~. & §., 
‘Cranfurd-rise, Maidenhead. —e 2s. 















JULY 2 
*North Ridmg E.C.—New Piety Primary School, 
Romanby, Northallerton. F. Barraclough, Secre- 
tary for Education, Education Offices, County Hall, 
Northallerton. 


, 








erection of prefabricated cow-house and alterations 
conversion 
of huts for use as domestic science rooms at 
Lincoln Ralphs, County 


*Harrew U.D.€.—Public convenience at Whit- 
Stanmore. 


in *Market-st. 
central 


schoo] at 
Thorpe and Whyman, Barclay’s 
*tWandeworth B.C.—12 dwellings at Hinley-rd., 
8.W.13. 


span, over a diversion of the River Frome, together 
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‘* THE BUILDER ”’ PRICES 
ROOFING FELTS AND DAMPCOURSES 


Following increased costs of production, mainly 
with raw materials, revised selling prices of roofing 
felts and dampcourses made to British Standard 
Specification are being introduced by members of the 
Association of British Roofing Felt Manufacturers 
as from June 18,1951. These prices, which have been 
agreed between the Ministry of Works and the 
manufacturers’ association, represent an increase of 
about 11 per cent.on the overall current prices, but 
this overall result is being secured by applying vary- 
ing increases to the different types of products. 


IMPORTED PLYWOODS 


The Imported Plywood Prices Order, 1951, 
which came into operation on June 22, provides 
increased maximum prices for plywoods imported 
from Russia, Finland, Sweden, Norway and North 
America and removes price control from home 
manufactured plywoods and from plywoods imported 
from other countries. The increases average between 
17 and 18 per cent. 





*Kingston-upon-Thames 6.C.—Internal and ex- 
ternal redecorations to housing. 3B S., Guildhall. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

o.—Paintng, and decerating th 

Shrewsbury B.C.—Painting a erating ) 
interior of the General Market Hall. BS., The 
Guildhall. 

*Shrewshury T.C.—Internal pois and decorat- 


ing of the Ge General poy Hall. B.S., Guildhall. 
ULY 16 
*Billericay U.D.C.— a “decoration on housing 
sites. Surveyor to the Couneil, ~~ Offices, 
igh-st., Billericay, Essex. Dep. £1 
JULY 23. rms 
Man, Com.—Interna] painting at 
three hospitals. E. J. M. Durrant, The Bow 
Arrow Hospital, Dartford, Kent. Dep. £3 3s. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 


WATER WORKS 


JUNE 29, : 
BasHdon Development Corporation.—Construction 


*Dartford Hos. 








JULY 23. 
*Kidsgrove U.D.C.—134 houses at Lower Ash and 


Hollins Farm estate. J. Lewis’ Bleazard, 
M.I.Mun.E., M.Inst.R.A., F.RSan.I., _ 
Architect & Surveyor, Town Hail. Dep. £3 3s 


Skipton U. D.C.— Erection of 50 houses on Horse- 

cl. estate. E. & S., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
JULY 24. 

“Cheshunt U.D.C.—Conversion of brick huts to 
temporary housing accommodation. E. & S., Manor 
House. Dep. £2. 

JULY 2 


26. 

*Heston and Isleworth T.C.—8 flats and 6 shops at 
Houns'ow West estate. B.F. & S., 88, Lampton-rd., 
Hounslow. Dep. £3 

ULY 30. 

IrweH Valley water Board.—Construction of 
masonry-faced filter-house, together with two houses 
an ancillary works at Love Clough. R. Wyllie, 
rr = C.B., Water Office, Parsons-la., Bury. ‘Dep. 

22s 

*Whitehaven B.C.—Erection of public halls, 
restaurant and museum at Lowther-st. C., Town 
Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

NO DATE. 


Bridgnorth B.C.—Four shops with flats over on 
the Sydney Cottage housing estate. B.S., College 
House. Dep. £2 2s. 

“Lincoln (Parts of Lindsey) C. apn for old 
pee at Cleethorpes. County A., County Offices, 

heo.n 

“Southend-on-Sea C.B.—Supply and erection of hot 
water space heating and domestic hot water supply 
and electric lighting and power systems. Ed. Com 
Architect, 30, Alexandra-st., Southend-on-Sea. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


Feltham U.D.C.—External painting of 541 houses. 
E.&S. Dep. £2. 


JULY 7. 

*Welwyn Garden City U.D.C.—External redecora- 
tion ef Counc:l offices. E. & S., Council Offices, 
Bridge-rd., Welwyn Garden City. 

JULY 9. 

.C.—Repainting of cemetery chapel 

E.&8., Manor-hse., Cheshunt. Dep. £2. 


*Cheshunt ae 
and lodge. 














FOR DAMP WALLS... 
Q@NE COAT OF 


-Renetres 


WATERPROOFING LIQUID 
IS MORE EFFECTIVE THAN 


TWO COATS OF ANY 
OTHER METHOD 


Absolutely Colourless, Penetrex 
does its job thoroughly, on all 
surfaces, Outside or Inside. 

One gallon covers 30 Square Yards. 
Sold by Builders’ Merchants in all 
sizes from Quart Tins to 10-Gallon 
drums. Send for prices and name 
of nearest Stockist to : 


F.A.WINTERBURN LTD. 


(INCORPORATING LITHEX PRODUCTS) 
HOLBORN STREET, LEEDS, 6. _—Tel.: 25682 











or reads, sewers and ancil-ary works. General 
Manager, Ciifford-hse., psy Essex. 
JULY 
Chichester Se: i of sewerage 
scheme at Bersted. E. & S., East Pallant-hse., 
Chichester. Dep. £3 3s. 
JUL 


High Wycombe eh of road and 
sewers, Micklefield housing site No. 2. B.E. & &., 
Municipal Offices. Dep. 
JULY 7. 
Littleborough U.D.C.—Resurfacing at Church-st. 
E. & S., Council Offices, Littleborough. 
JULY 12. 
*Woking U.D.C.—Cons.ruction of roads, footways, 


surface water pemrer and drains, Old Woking. a. P, 
Tame, A.M.I.C.F., B.B. & 8 Dep. £2 2s. 
JULY 14. 
Maldon 8.C.—Making-up of Park-rd. B.E. & 
8., Municipal Offices, Maldon. Dep. £2 2s. 
JULY 17. 


Malmesbury R.D.C.—Extension of main. 
Hooper and Harvey, 38, Market-pl., 
Wilts. Dep. £1 ls. ae 


JUL 
Hertford R.D.C.—Construction of sewerage and 
sewage-disposal works. C., Wellfields, Pegs-la., 
Hertford. Dep. £3. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


tersea.—FLATs.—Plans by de Metz and Birks, 
WF R I.B.A., 2, Ludgate-hill, E.C.4, for erection 
of three six-storey blocks of’ flats wth five-storey 
wings, and four-storey block of flats and maison- 
ettes with six shops on the ground floor, have been 
approved by L.C.C. Housing Com. 

Bormondsey.— DEVELOPMENT. —Ptans by Architect 
to Council have been approved by L.C.C. Housing 
Com. for ereotion of 58 flats at Jamaica-rd. 

Lambeth.—AppoIntmrnt.—Housing Com. appointed 
Howes & Jackman, FF.R.I.B.A., and E. C. Harris 
& Partners as architects and quantity surveyors 
for development of site No, 25 at Acre-la. 

Lewisham.—FLAts AND MatsonettEs.—Office of 
Receiver, New Scotiand Yard, have received 
approval from B.C. for ereotion of flate and maison- 
ettes at Merritt-rd. 

Lewisham.—Housrs.—B.C. approval granted to 
L. I. Cowtand for erection of four houses and 
garages and extens‘on of right-of-way from Horn- 
castle-rd. at Westthorne-ave. 

Lewisham.—FLATs AND Matsonetres.—B.(. granted 
approval to Office of Receiver, New Scothand Yard, 
4 erection of flats and maisonettes at Chudleigh- 


Lewisham.—Hovses 


} Ross 
Chippenham, 


AND Ftats.—B.C. appreval 
granted to F. T. & D. Bush, AA,R.I.B.A., for 
erection of block of 12 flats and two houses at 
= 1 to 4, Talbot Houses. 

ondon.—A CQuISITION.—L.C.C. Housing Com. pro- 
m. to acquire site of 6.61 acres at Lambeth and 
another of 5.015 acres at Lewisham for housing 
purposes. 

London (Albert Embankment).—AcguisiTIon.— 
Taylor Woodrow, :Ltd., 10, Park-st., W.1, have 
bought the site of Doulton- bldgs. on the Albert 
Embankment. 

Morden.—Hotsrs.—Plans by Housing Architect, 
under direction of Director of Housing and Valua- 
tion, for erection of eight houses at junction of 
Abbotsbury-rd .and Central-rd., St. Helier estate, 
have been approved by L.C.C. Housing Com. 
Oxhey.—Deve._opment.—L.C.C. Housing Com. ap- 
proved plans by Housing Architect, under the 
direction of the Director of Housing and Valuation, 
for erection of 110 larger type houses for higher 
income groups. 

Rotherhithe.War Damace 
Hugh Minty & Partners, F.R.I.B.A., Chantry-hse., 
Buckingham Paltace-rd., S.W.1, for war damage 
repairs and improvements to London Nautical 
School have been approved by L.C.C. Ed. Com. 
Stoke Newingtog.—AppoIntMeNT.—Housing Com. 
have approved appointment of Messrs. E. C. P. 
Monson, F. & A.R.I.B.A., architects, and O. E. 
Parratt, F.R.I.C.S., as quantity surveyor, for pro- 
posed housing scheme at Canonbury Park South. 


Reparrs.—Plans_ by 
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June 22 1951 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Accrington.—T.C. received Min. approval for six 
shops at Fern Gore estate. 

Ainwick.—U.D.C. has asked United Automobile 
Services, Ltd., Darlington, to revise its plan for 
pus stn., Clayport-st—Quantities are being pre- 
pared for houses in Howling-la. East, for U.D.C. 
Surveyor, G. Beaty. 





Ashton-in-Makerfield.—U.D.C. received consent to 
borrow £60,675 for 50 houses, Landgate-la. site. 

Aspull.—U.:D.C._ seek approval for 20 two-bed- 
roomed houses, Hilton site. 

Blackburn.—Duttons Blackburn Brewery, Ltd., 
propose extensions te offices to complete Salford- 
rd. frontage.—E.C. approved plans for two nursery 
schools at St. James-rd. and Longshaw, at £13,687 
and £13,086, respectively. ~ 

Blackheath.—Tertitorial and Aux. Forces Asso- 
ciation propose new T.A. Centre at Perry Park. 

Burniey.—N.C.B. propose modernisation of Bank 
Hall Colliery. 

Burton-on-Trent.—Hodgsoen & Hodgson, Ltd.. 
Nottingham, propose erection of a new factory. 

Carlisie.—Working drawings are in hand for pro- 
posed geriatrics unit at Carlisle Gen. Hospital, for 
Newcastle Hospital Brd. Cost will be about £70,000. 
Brd.’s architect for Cumberland and North West- 
morland Special Area is N. Edgar, 1, Lonsdale- 
st., Carlisle. 

Cheadle (Staffs).—R.D.C. 
automatic telephone exchange, 
Dalefield, for G.P.O. 

Cheshire.—C.C. propose new fire stn., adjoining 
Field Bank-rd., Macclesfield. 

Corby.—U.D.C. propose erection of a new town 
centre to commence this year. 

Cumberland.—At Carlisle Diocesan Conference at 
Whitehaven it was announced that funds were to 
be raised for erection of six churches at Carlisle, 
Workington, Barrow, and Whitehaven. Cost will 
be about £60,000.—C.C. is to carry out additions at 
Ennerdale Voluntary Controlled School; to erect 
new farm buildings at Newton Rigg Farm_ School 
and new fire stn. at Aspatria. Plans by Cty. A.. 
Portland-sq., Carlisle. No contracts have been 
let 


approved erection of 
Ostlers-la. and 


Darlington.—T.C. has decided to obtain tenders 
for £31,000 scheme for an aged persons’ hostel at 
Firth Moor to plans by Boro’ A.—The Motor De- 
livery Co., Lid., Grange-rd., Darlington, are plan- 
ning erection ef storage and assembly building.— 
Revised plans are in hand fer first stage of New- 
castle Reg. Hospital Brd.’s scheme for general 
modernisation of Darlington Maternity — 
Brd.’s_ Chief A., H. Knighton, M.B.E., 
A.R.LB.A. 

Doncaster.—B.C. to prepare plans for aged per- 
sons’ hostel, Cantley estate (stage 11). 

Durham.—C.C. to build 10 police houses, St. 
Monica-gr. Plans by Cty. A., Court-la., Durham.— 
County E.C. is to begin work this year on first 
stages of its plans for technical colleges at Dur- 
ham City and Easington. Plans are by Cty. A.. 
Court-la., Durham. 

Easington (Durham).—R.D.C. has approved plans 
for alterations to Salvation Army Citadel, Win- 
gate; Yicensed premises, Quetlaw-rd.. Wheatley 
Hill, for Vaux and Associated Breweries, Ltd. ; 
additions to South-East Durham Bakeries, Murton, 
for South-East Durham Co-op. Bakeries. 

Ellesmere Port.—Cabot Carbon, Ltd., announce 
plans for large extensions to carbon black plant. 

Golborne.—U.D.C. Surveyor to prepare plans for 
32 houses between Newton-rd. and Maple-ave., 
Lowton. ree ee : 

Hebden Royd.—U.D.C. considering erection of 
bus stn. at Hebden Bridge. ; 

Keswick.—U.D.O. approved plans for six houses, 
Windebrowe-ave. 

Lanes.—C.C. ‘approved plans for C.P. School at 
Bowlee, at £98,545. G. Noel Hill, Cty. A., Preston. 

Leeds.—A.A. Association propose extensions to 
Moorfield House for offices.—Yorkshire Switchgear 
& Engineering Co., Ltd., propose extensions to 
office block. iy 

Leeds.—T.C. to invite Thompson & Plews, Ltd., 
to erect 36 aged persons’ flats at Tinshill. : 

Leigh (Lancs).—C.C. approved plans and esti- 
mates of' £48,370 for Cty. Sch. at Nel Pan-la. 

Leyland.—U.D.C. seek loan of £44,724 for 40 flats 
on 2nd part 0K greet oe a a : inte 

Liverpool.—T.C. approved pians for dw 
= 2nd part of Croxeth estate. Dr. R. Bradbury, 

ity A. 

Lunesdale.R.D.C. to rebuild Hornby Hall. 

Manchester.—T.O. approved plans for 131 houses, 
42 cdttage flats and 17 aged persons’ bungalows at 
Northern Moor Neighbourhood; also 54 houses and 
2% cottage flats at @Ploats-rd., Anterley-dr. and 
Wastdale-rd., Wythenshawe. p 

Market Drayton.—R.D.C. approved revised plans 
for new houses at Langley Dale, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Middlesbrough.—T.C. Estates and Development 
Com. has approved proposals by Guisborougn 
Shirt Co., Ltd., to erect new factory. Architects, 
Matkin & Hawkins, Barclay’s Bank-chbrs., Faw- 
ae aaron tch pl have been approved 

Middiesbrough.—Sketch plans ( 
for prim. sch.. Green-la., for E.C.—Garbutt, Archi- 
bald & Archibald, Albert-rd., Middlesbrough, are 
architects for alterations at 52-60, Corporation-rd., 
for General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Additional office accommo- 
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dation is to be built in Market-st., for police H.Q. 
Plans by City A., 18, Cloth Market, Newcastle. No 
contracts let.—City Council has received M.L.G. 
& P. consent to borrow £9,146 for erection of 
children’s homes on Montagu and Longbenton 


Estates, and £49,454 for purchase of 24 acres, 
— estate, and erection of 34 houses on the 
site. 

North Riding.—-E.C. has asked C.C. to approve 
erection of proposed Eston Cty. Inf. Sch. at 
£47,590; Loftus Cty. Inf. Sch. at £49,180; and 
Romanby Cty. Sch.. at £28,650—C.C. is urging 


Home Office to approve plan for new police stn. 
at Whitby. 

Northumberland.—C.C. is to carry out additions 
to able-bodied blocks to provide dining-room 
accommodation at Thomas Taylor Homes, Stan- 
nington. Plans by Cty. A., Cty. Hall, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Northwieh.—U.D.C. 
Rudheath. 

Nottingham.—T.C. seek loans as follows for 1951-2 
schools building programme:—Aspley R.C. Volun- 
tary J. & I. (£12,530); Birchover-rd. School Clinic 
(£9,220); Sneinton Boulevard Inf. (£44,060); 
Shelley Jnr. (£58,410); Wollaston Park Boys and 
Girls Sec. Mod. Schools (£399,780); Bestwood 
Grammar (£174,170). 

Rochdale.—M.O.E. approved adaptation of Baillie. 
st. sch. to provide additional student accommoda- 
tion. 

Sedgefield.—R.D.C. is discussing with M.L.G. & 
P. scheme for 200 houses for miners, Chilton 
Colliery. 

Stockport.—B.C. approved plans for factory ex- 
tension, Hopes Carr, for G. Nixon & Co.. Ltd.—To 
prepare layout for 42 flats, Houldsworth estate.— 
Propose four-storey flats at Covent Garden site. 
Architects, Harry S. Fairhurst & Son, 55, Brown-st., 
Manchester. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—E.C. has decided to proceed 
with plan for an R.C. jnr. mixed and inf. sch., 
Durham-rd.,_ and tenders are being obtained. 
Architect, Robert Burke, L.R.I.B.A., Lambton 
House, Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sunderland.—Ward cubicles and treatment rooms 
are to be built at Sunderland Children’s Hospital, 
for Newcastle Reg. Hospital Brd., ‘‘ Dunira,” 
Osborne-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sunderland.—Hall & Stafford, Sunniside-chbrs., 
West Sunniside, Sunderland, have been appointed 
quantity surveyors by E.C. for propesed Penny- 
well West Prim. Inf. Sch. Plans are by Boro’ A. 
(H. ©. Bishop), Grange House, Stockton-rd., Sun- 
derland.—Durham Bistrict Services, Ltd., bus pro- 
prietors, Durham City, are to erect garage, Toward- 
rd., Sunderland.—Alterations are to be made to 
‘Palatine Hotel,” Boro’-rd., to plans by W. & 
T. R. Milburn, 17, Fawcett-st., Sunderland.—Vaux 
and Associated Breweries, Ltd., Castle-st., Sunder- 
land, are to carry out alterations to “ Albion Inn,” 
Stockton-rd., and have prepared their own plans.— 
T.C. has appreved fina] plans for proposed health 
centre. 

Tyldesley. —U.D.C. 
Shakerley estate. 


propose erection of flats at 
~~ 


to erect further 40 houses, 


Wakefield. —T.C approved amended plans for 24 
flats, Eastmoor estate. 
Wallasey —B.C. approved type plans for 14 
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houses, two blocks of flats and two maisonettes.— 
Approved expenditure of £17,000 on reinstatement 
to sea-bathing stn. 

Washington (Co. Durham).—U.D.C. has applied 
for loan sanction for £64,077 for 50 houses, Blue 
HouSe-la., and £22,302 for a further 18 houses on 
same estate. 

West Hartlepool.—T.C. is to let a contract for 
148 houses, Owton Manor, to plans by Boro’ A., 
Municipal-bldgs., West Hartlepool. 

West Hartlepoel.—T.C. has been approached by 
Newcastle Reg. Hospita] Brd., ‘‘ Dunira,’’ Osborne- 
rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, regarding zoning of 1.38 
acres of land for extensions to West Hartlepool 


Gen. Hospital. Plans have been aygeeres for 
mental therapy centre. Brenda-rd., for T.C. Plans 
by Boro’ A. 


West ‘Riding.—Territorial & Auxiliary Forces 
Association, Leeds, propose erection of four. new 
centres on various sites, at £210,000. 

Whitehaven.—J. Leslie & Son, Ltd., Coach-rd., 
propose 150 houses at Laverock Hall estate, Work- 
— Architect, J. S. Stout, 36, Scotch-st., White 
laven. 

Winsford.—U.D.C. propose 60 houses, Deakins-la. 

Worksop.—T.C. to negotiate for erection of 126 
houses at Manton. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{ Denotes accepted by H. M. Government Depart- 


ments. 

Aberdeenshire.—Erection of the Inverdu infant 
school. J. A. Allan, Ross and Allan, FF-R.1.B.A., 
architects, 10, Bon Accord-sq., off Union-st., Aber- 
deen. Excavation, brick and building and_allied 
works, *Stewarts Estates (Aberdeen), Ltd., Bridge- 
of-Don, £10,575. Reinforced concrete and allied 
works, *W. J. Anderson, Ltd., £4,726. Other con- 
tracts let. ae 7 

Aberdeenshire.—New Kainhill primary school. 
J. A. Allan, Ross and Allan, FF.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tects, 10, Bon Accord-sq., off Union-st., Aberdeen. 
Excavation, brick, building and allied works, ‘*J. 
Leitch, Aberdeen, £25,408. Reinforced concrete and 
allied works, *W. J. Andersoa, Ltd., rdeen, 
£6,615. Steel structural and allied works, *@. 
a > a Ltd., Aberdeen, £5,139. Other con- 
tracts let. 

Aycliffe—New office block and factory extension, 
Toledo Woodhead Springs, Ltd. Architect, Albert 
H. Fennell and Co., Chester-le-Street. *Holland 

Hannen and Cubitis, .. North-East 
Office, Howdon, Wallsend-en-Tyne. 
oe building for boot manufacturers at 
McColl-av. Stevenson and Ferguson, F.R.1.B.A., 
arohitects, Wellington-sq., The Sandgate, Ayr. *R. 
Henderson (Builders), Ltd., Ayr. 

Birmingham.—Extensiens to Cowley Home for 
Blind, for the Royal Institute for the Blind: *D. 
Charles, Ltd., 220, Cooksey-rd., Small Heath, Bir- 
mingham, £12,000. 

Blackpool.—40 flats at Grange Park estate, for 
B.C.: *S. A. Gregory (Builders & Contractors), 
Ltd., Worthing, £45,284. 12 flats at Sandhurst-ave. : 
ps Fielding & Son, Stanhope-rd. Works, Blackpool, 

Bournemouth.—160 ‘‘ Wates”’ houses at Tuckton, 
Hants, fer C.B. John Burton, A.R.1.B.A., Boro’ A.: 
*Wates, Ltd., Norbury, 8.W.16, £119,714. 

Clapham.—Four six-storey blocks of flats, for 
L.C.C. Cyril_H. Walker, O.B.E., M.C.. F.R.LOS., 
Director of Housing and Valuer: *Wates, Ltd., 
Norbury, S.W.16, £278,735. : . 

Coventry.—20 houses at Willenhall Neighbourhood 
Unit, for T.C.: *White Built Houses, Ltd., Fletch- 
ampstead Highway, £28,900. 

Derby.—12 houses at Kingsway estate, for B.C.: 
*Holmes & Sons, Ltd., 815, London-rd., Alvaston, 
Derby, £16,692. 

Durham.—Erection of 24 flats in Church-st.. for 
€ity Council. Plans by -the City E., Town Hall: 
*H. F. Mole, Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. 

Glasgow.—143 houses at Metre-rd., St. Kilda-dr., 
Aifthly-av. and Manor-rd. sites. Mr. Norman Mac- 
Fadyean, 137, West Regent-st., Blythswood, Glas- 
gow, W.C.2. *John Lawrence & Sons (Glasgow), 
Ltd., W.C.2. ; 

Glasgow.—Erection of new Our Lady and_ §&t. 
Frangis senior and secondary school. Mr. Joha 
MacNab, F.R.I.B.A., council architect, 129, Bath- 
st., Blythswood, Glasgow, W.C.2. Excavation, brick, 
building and allied works, *L. K. MacKenzie and 
Partners, £22,302. Other contracts let. 

Lincoin (Parts of Lindsey).—Supersiructure for 
Police Buildings and _ Courts, "Foen Hall-sq., 
Scunthorpe, for C.C. Charles B. Pearson & Son, 
F.R.I.B.A., 18, Daltom-sq., Lancaster. Quzantities 


Area 


by Place, Leslie & Holden, 23, South King-st., 
Blackpool :— 
E. E. Coleman, Ltd., Manchester ... ... £14,171 


Thomas Lowe & Sons, Ltd., Burton-on- 


Trent a od he pe Hs 15,962 
J. Gerrard & Sons, Ltd., Manchester 110,444 
B. Pumfrey, Ltd., Gainsborough, Lincs ... 107,394 
*Henry Boot & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield 11 ... 106,544 


GLondon (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value of 
£500 or over for week ended June 9:— 

Erection of hangar: Redpath Brown & Co., Ltd, 
Glasgow. Intérnal electrical wiring services : James 
Scott & Co. (Electrical Engineers), Lid., Dunferm- 
line; Miller & Stables, Ltd., Edinburgh. Building 
work : Wilson Lovett & Sons, Ltd., Wolverhampton; 
Kerridge (Cambridge), Ltd., Cambridge. Painting 
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work: G. & T. Seddon, Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent. Heat- 
ing services: Saunders & Taylor, Ltd., Manchester. 
Heating and ventilation services : Benham & Sons, 
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Ltd., London, W.1. Runway work : Macartney, Ltd., 
London, W.1. 

Lunoon (Gray’s Inn).—War damage repairs to 
Raymouixd-bidgs., under the supervision of Mr. G. R. 
MacDonald, surveyor for the Honourab.ie Society of 
Gray’ s Inn, 3, Verulam- bidgs., Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 
*Troliope & Colls, Liud., 41, Great Queen-st.. W.l.2 
Approx. cost, £5 

¥London (M. oO. W.).—Contracts placed by M.O.W. 
during week ended June 9:— 

London : ‘Royal pa mda Hall, Islington, In- 
ternal painting, Ernie Bayliss, Ltd., 88-90, St. 
Stephens House, Westminster. Glamorganshire : 
T.O.B., Lianishen, Cardiff, Internal decorations, lan 
Williains”& Co., 59, Queen-st., Cardiff. Hampshire : 

i.MS. Dryad, Southwick Park, nr. Portsmouth, 
aces of 46 houses and external werk, John Hunt, 
Lid., South Wharf, Cleveland-rd., Gosport. Notting: 
hamshire; Prison Commission, ‘Lowdham Grange, 
Erection of 12 houses, Bosworth & Co. (Contractors), 
Lid., Haydon-rd., Nottingham. Surrey: Wotton 
House, Dorking, Erection of new lecture hall, James 
Longiey & Co., Ltd Park, Crawiey. 

Glondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
by W.D. during week ended June 9:— 

Derbyshire : resheeting, Maurice Hill, Ltd., 
London, E.C.3. Yorkshire : Miscellaneous, Henry 
Fieid & Son (Contractors), Ltd., Barnsley. Perth- 
shire: Miscellaneous, M. Kerrigan & Son, Perth. 
Lanarkshire : Concrete structures, J. Livingstone & 
Co. (Faikirk), Ltd., Falkirk. Newport, Mon: Mis- 
cellaneous, J. Potherve & Son, Penarth, oo. 
Lancashire: Miscelianeous, Daniel Cooper, 
Warrington. Shropshire: Building, M. A. Bowel 
(Contractors), Ltd., Wolverhampton; Concrete work, 
Kent & Sussex Contractors, Lid., Sidcup, Kent. 
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Lancashire: Concrete work, A. MoColl & Sop 
Builders), Ltd., St. Helens. Staffordshire : cnutting 
repairs, Maurice Hill, Lid., Longun, £.C.3 
Painting, Arthur Hogg, Lid., Crumpsali, Mascwea 
Essex: Miscellaneous, S. Cronin & Sons, Ltd, 
Warley. Surrey : Erection of hutting, H. L. Lacey, 
Lea.nerhead. ent: Krection of hutung,G. F. Bald 
vio Kemsing ; Painting, C. J. Eise & Co., Ltd, 
Matl 

Melton Mowbray.—Six staff houses at 
for Sheffield Regiona] Hospital Board: 
ton, Westcliffe-rd., Ruskington, £9,785. 

Newcastle-under- Lyme.—etrectian of 
county sec. mod. sch., for Staffs C.C.: 
L.d., Bycars-rd., Burslem, Stuke-on- ‘Trent, £109,733 

Oldbury.—Erection of Coliowe of Further Edaoa- 
tion, for Worcs C.C.: . R. Price, 19-20, Haligate, 
Doncaster, £120,000 a 

Penygroes.—New factory at Nantille Valley, for 


Pons 
*G. C. ~ 


R.D.C.: *A. Salisbury, Palace-st., Caernarvon, 
£21,989. 

Shrewsbury: —Construction of new swimming 
pool, for T.C.: *Jenks Builders, Ltd., 11, Wyle Cop, 


Shrewsbury, £5,175. 


Spennymoor.—Additions to Spennymoor Alder. 


man Wraith Sec. Mod. Sch., fur Duriam_ County 
8.C. G. R. Clayton, County A., Court-la., Durham: 
*[T. Manners & Sons, Ltd., B.shop Auckland, 


£71,641 (in lieu of tender withdrawn). 
Stockport—9%4 houses and flats at Brinnington 
estate, for T.C.: *W. G. West, Ltd., Stockport, 
£134,590. 198 houses and flats: *G@. Wimpey & Co., 
Ltd., London, £267,352 

Stoke-on-Trent.— firection of Mill Hil CP. 
Sehool (junior dept.), Tunstall, for E.C.: *%, 
— & Son, Brunswick-st., Newcastle, Staffs, 
55.5 

Sutton Coldfield.—26 houses for B.C.: *Butter 
Bros. (Birmingham), Ltd., 180, Sution-rd., Bir. 
mingham. 12 houses: *Yenton Buildi ng Co. (1938), 
Ltd., 52, Gravelly-hill North. : 
Tamworth.—66 ‘‘ Wates”’ houses at Kingsbury, 
Staffs, R.D.C. A. Shaw, M.I.Mun.B, 
M.R.San.I., District S.: *Wates, Ltd., Norbury, 
S8.W.16, £83,889. 

Tamworth.—56 “ Wates”’ houses on the Gilway 
estaie, for R.D.C. H. F. Bruce-Smith, Boro’ 6: 
*Wates, Lid., Norbury, 8.W.16, £71,727. 


Wellington.—100_“ Wates”’ houses at Donning- 
n, Salop, for R.D.C. H. Hall, District, 8. 
*Wates, Ltd., Norbury, 8.W.16, £134,784 


West Hartlepool.—Erection of branc post office 
at Stranton; *W. Pearson & Sun, Stranion, West 
Hartlepool. 

_Wirksworth.—Four houses, Steeple Grange, for 


U.D.C. John L. Bakewell, Chartered Architect, 
Guanes House, Appesgere: “James Milward 
Sons, Market-pl., _Belpe 


houses on the Worces 
A. Mackritl, 
Ltd., Norbury, 


Worcester.—56 Wates ™ 
ter Newtown a No. 2, for T 
M.Inst.C.E., City E.: *Wates, 
§8.W.16, £77,960. 
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